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Art.  I.  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature^  exhibiting  llie  HUtorjr 
And  Fate  of  the  Sucred  Writings,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Century ;  including  Biographical  Notices  of  Translators, 
and  other  eminent  Biblical  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  James  Townley. 
Svo.  S  vols.  pp.  1620.  Price  21.  2s.  London.  1821. 

1  Totten  happens  that  the  greatest  moral  or  political  advan* 
^  tages  are  enjoyed  by  persorw  who,  having  been  put  in  pos- 
jiession  of  them  almost  gratuitously,  have  no  adequate  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  means  to  which  they  are  indebt^  for  them*. 
This  is  strikingly  true  in  reference  to  the  majority  of  readers  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  yernacular  translations.  The  benefit 
conferreil  upon  them  is  of  a  transcende ntly  important  kind ; 
bat  of  tite  dithculties  which  have  been  overcome,  and  the  la¬ 
bour  and  cost  expended  in  the  preparation  of  the  gift,  how  few 
have  any  conception !  “  Other  men  laboured,**  and  they  have 

“  entered!  into  their  labours,**  without  even  a  knowledge  ol 
their  benefactors,  aiui  by  no  means  correctly  appreciating  the 
of  tlie  Scriptures  themselves.  Place  a  copy  oi  the 
orijpnal  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  an  unlearned  reader,  and 
th«y  are  to  him  a  sealed  book.  Nor  can  the  seal  be  hrokeu, 
without  the  labour  of  aexjuiring  the  languages  in  which  they 
^0re  primarily  written,  till  translations  shall  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  competent  scholars.  The  latter  is,  in  most  instauces, 
die  only  practicable  alternative ;  and  the  service  rendered  by 
ihe  translators,  ought,  in  all  equity,  to  be  estiiiuited  at  the 
of  tlie  time  uud  labour  saved  to  the  iiidividuuU  whom 
diey  benefit.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  gratification  of  a 
Iwidable  curiosity,  but  tlie  discharge  of  a  grateful  duty,  to 
collect  the  memorials  of  their  learned  and  |>ious  labours,  who, 
t*  translators  and  editors  of  the  Bible,  were  so  iiiuch  the  bene- 
^^^ctors  bf  their  own,  and  of  other  and  distant  times. 

T’he  ample  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  fund  of  instruc- 
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live  and  pleasing  infonnation  on  the  subject  of  sacred  bibli- 
ograpliy.  They  have  been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of 
publications,  many  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  and  some  of  them  of  extreme  nirity.  We  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  diligence  with  which  Mr.  Townley  must  have  prose¬ 
cuted  his  researches,  and  the  diiliculties  which  he  had  to  ove^ 
come  in  the  course  of  inquiries  so  minute  and  so  extensive  as 
those  which  his  undertaking  embraced  ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
bear  our  testimony  to  tlie  respectable  manner  in  which  lie  has 
executed  his  design.  These  volumes  include  accounts  of  the 
ancient  versions,  and  of  most  of  the  modern  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  interspersed  throughout  with  biographical  anec¬ 
dotes  and  memoirs  ;  bibliograpnical  descriptions  ;  sketches  of 
ecclesiastical  manners  and  superstitions,  and  of  the  revival 
and  progress  of  learning  and  religion. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  W'ork,  which  comprises  within  rather 
narrow  limits,  an  account  of  the  state  of  Biblical  Literature 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  the  Author  briefly  notices  the 
curious  and  obscure  question  of  the  origin  of  Alphabetical 
Characters,  and  describes  the  various  expedients  employed  in 
ancient  times  for  the  preservation  of  writing.  The  statement 
of  Mr.  Townley,  that  ‘  tlie  tiebrtw,  the  Samaritan,  the  Sj/ruic, 

•  to  which  we  may  add  the  Greek  Alphabets,  not  to  mention 

*  any  other,  seem  to  have  had  but  one  Author,’  is  not  very 
happily  expressed.  His  meaning  w'e  suppose  to  be,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  alphabets  were  derived  from  a  common 
origin,  the  first  one  known  being  the  model  of  the  others;  not 
tliat  the  several  characters  of  which  they  are  formed,  were,  is 
to  their  discovery  and  primary  use,  contemporaneous.  The 
Samaritan  alphabet  exhibited  by  ]\lr.  T.  at  p.  9,  no  more  ad¬ 
mits  of  thorough  cutting,  than  does  the  Hebrew  :  the  fonuer  con¬ 
tains  certainly  one  eluse  letter,  contrary  to  the  assertion  atp. 
20.  The  materials  used  in  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of 
Letters,  were  such  as  were  easily  procured,  and  varied  as  the 
case  might  require  different  degrees  of  durability,  tablets  of 
stone  being  the  most  obvious  ana  common  for  permanent  re¬ 
cords.  Table-books  of  wood,  wax,  ivory,  metal,  the  skins  of 
animals,  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  similar  articles  were  all  used 
for  the  purpose. 

'  The  Hark  of  trees  is  another  material  which  has  been  employed 
in  every  age  and  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  was  called  Xylocnerti^ 
by  the  Greeks.  Before  the  use  of  the  Papyrus  became  genenl,  the 
Hark  of  the  Philyra,  a  species  of  the  Linden  tree,  was  freqi^^ 
made  use  of  for  writing  upon ;  and  books  written  on  it  existed  in  me 
third  century.  The.  Hark  of  Oak  was  also  used  for  the  same 
Hence  the  Latins  called  a  book,  Liber ^  which  signifies  the  inner  kef 
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of  a  tree ;  and  the  Greeks  used  the  word  (Phloios)  Which  also 
means  bark, 

.  <  Of  the  several  kinds  of  PAPER,  used  at  different  periods,  and 
manufactured  from  various  materials,  the  Egyptian  is  unouestionably 
the  most  ancient.  The  exact  date  of  its  discovery  is  unknown,  and 
even  the  place  where  it  was  first  made  is  matter  of  dispute.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Isidore,  it  was  first  made  at  Memphis ;  and  according  to  others, 
in  Seide,  or  upper  Egypt.  It  was  manufactured  from  the  inner  films 
of  the  Papyrus  or  Biblos,  a  sort  of  flag  or  bulrush,  growing  in  the 
marshes  of  Egypt.  The  outer  skin  being  taken  oflT,  there  aro  next^ 
•everul  films  or  inner  skins,  one  within  another.  These,  when  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  stalk,  were  laid  on  a  table  and  moistened  with  the  glu¬ 
tinous  waters  of  the  Nile.  They  were  afterwards  pressed  together 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  From  this  papyrus  it  is,  that  whut  w'e  now 
make  use  of  to  write  upon,  hath  also  the  name  of  papyr  or  paper  ; 
though  of  quite  another  nature  from  the  ancient  papyrus, 

*  According  to  Montfaucon,  Charta  Bonibydna  or  Cotton^paper, 
was  discovered  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth,  or  early  in  the  tentli  cen¬ 
tury.  Casiri  states  paper  to  have  been  first  manufactured  in  Bucha- 
ria;  and  that  the  Arabs  ascribe  its  invention  to  Joseph  Amria,  in  the 
fear  of  the  Hegira  8S,  of  Christ  706.  Other  learned  men  have 
thought  that  we  arc  indebted  for  it  to  the  Chinese,  from  whom  it 
passed  successively  to  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Arabs  ;  and  by  the 
latter  was  communicated  to  the  western  nations.  The  manufacture 
of  Cotton-paper,  is  said  to  be  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
iatbc  Levant. 

*  Paper,  fabricated  from  Linen  Rn^s,  is  now  used  throughout 
Europe,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  world  whither  Europeans  liave 
penetrated  ;  and  is  a  much  more  valuable  material  for  writing  upon, 
than  the  cof/o«-paper.  We  arc  ignorant  both  of  the  inventor,  and  of 
the  date  of  this  important  discovery.  Dr.  Prideaux  delivers  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  Linen-paper  was  brought  from  the  East,  because  many 
of  the  oriental  manuscripts  are  w'ritten  upon  it.  Mabillon  believes  its 
iofcntion  to  have  been  in  the  twelfth  century.  One  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  paper  from  linen  rags,  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  is 
(hat  in  the  possession  of  Pestel,  Professor  in  the  university  of  Rinteln, 
ifi  Germany.  It  is  a  document,  with  the  seal  preserved,  dated  A.D. 
1239;  and  signed  by  Adolphus,  Count  of  Scliauinburg.  But  Casiri 
positively  afllrms,  that  there  are  many  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial, 
holh  upon  cotton  and  linen-paper,  written  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
antury.  Tins  invention  appears  to  have  been  very  early  introduced 
into  England;  for  Dr.  Prideaux  assures  us,  he  had  seen  a  register  of 
•ome  acts  of  John  Cranden,  Prior  of  Ely,  made  on  linen-paper, 
•hich  bears  date  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Edward  II.  A.  D. 
iSSO;  and  in  the  Cottonian  library  are  said  to  be  several  writings  on 
*hui  kind  of  paper,  as  early  as  the  year  1335.  Tlie  Jirst  Paper-mill 
'Wed  in  this  kingdom,  is  said  to  have  been  at  Dartford,  in  1588, 
hyM.  Spilman,  a  German.  Shakspeare,  however,  refers  it  to  the 
('iga  of  Henry  VI.,  and  makes  Jack  Cade  ^  Henry  VI.  part  ii.)  say, 

accusation  of  Lord  Sands :  “  Whereas,  belorc,  our  forefathers  had 
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no  other  booh  but  the  score  and  the  tally ^  thou  hast  caused  Printly 
to  be  used,  and  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignitVt  thoa 
hast  built  a  paper-mill**  During  the  same  reign,  the  head  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  a  paper  crown  upon  it,  was  placed  on  the  walk 
of  the  city  of  York.* 

Among  the  Biblical  schobira  of  the  last  century,  but  few  are  | 
entitled  to  take  precedence  of  the  distinguished  Editor  gf  ] 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  His  qualifications  as  a  critic  wereof  ] 
the  hrst  order  ;  and  had  his  life  been  nrolonged,  the  proofs  of  | 
his  learning  and  judgement  would  proliably  have  been  multi-  | 
plied  suthciently  to  class  him  with  the  most  useful  of  hi§  j 
critical  compeers.  Of  this  celebrated  Editor,  we  have  the  j 
following  biographical  notice.  | 

*  CiiAULEf  Godfrey  Woide  was  a  native  of  Poland.  Whilst  u  j 
the  University  of  Leyden  in  1750,  he  was  employed  in  trauscribiog  the  j 
Coptic  Lexicon  of  La  Croze,  formerly  librarian  to  the  King  of  Prutsis,  f 
at  Berlin.  This  work  he  undertook  at  the  request  of  the  Rev,  Chriitiin  | 
Scholtz,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  wlio  was  cagige^  j 
in  completing  a  grammar  of  both  the  Lgyptiijp  dialects,  under  the  saiR-  j 
lion  of  Dr.  Jablonsky,  his  brother-in-law,  an  eminent  professor  at  Frink-  ! 
lorU  Sometime  afterwards,  he  came  over  lu  England,  where  his  fnt  I 
preferment  was  the  Preachership  of  the  Dutch  Chapel  in  the  Savoy,  | 
(lucceeding  ilie  Kev.  Bernard  Driincl,  a  native  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  I 
who  died  in  June  1770,)  to  which  he  soon  after  added  the  Readership  rt  | 
the  same  chape),  in  1773  and  -t,  he  was  sent  under  the  auspices  et  hli  i 
present  Mtyt‘8ly  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  several  SahWic  j 
and  Mempbiiic  MSS.  where  he  resided  about  four  months.  In  1775.  | 
he  revised  through  the  Clarendon  Press,  Schultz’s  “  Lexicon  i'Egyptjac'^  | 
I^tinum,*'  4to.  He  was  elected  F.S.A.  in  1778  ;  and  dislinguUboi  \ 
himself  the  same  year  by  publishing  a  Coptic  and  Sahidic  giam^r  j 
under  the  following  title:  “  Christ.  Scholtz  Grammatica  ^gvpti  ulrius-  j 
que  dialecti  quam  breviavit,  illustravit,  edidit  C.  G.  Woide.’  4to.  b  i 
1782,  Mr.  Woide  was  appointed  an  assistant  librarian  at  the  British  i 
Museum;  at  first,  in  the  department  of  natural  history;  but  verj  ^ 
soon  after,  in  one  more  congenial  to  his  studies,  that  of  printed  books. 

In  1786  came  out  his  truly  valuable  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  ol 
the  New  'I'estament,  dedicated  to  the  tlien  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
on  which  occasion  he  was  introduced  to  his  Majesty  at  the  levee; 
had  the  i^onour  of  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  his  work.  He  rm 
this  year  admitted  to  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  the  University 
O.Nford.  lie  had  iK'foix*  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Uoiver*  I 
aity  of  Copenhagen.  In  1788  he  was  elected  F.U.S.  The  latter 
of  his  life  was  chiefly  deveued  to  examining  and  collating  the 
of  the  Saliidic  vci*sion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  preparing  ibcni  ^ 
the  pri'ss.  He  also  revised  and  corrected  the  Greek  quotations  io 
Hurd’s  edition  of  Warburton’s  works.  On  May  ()th,  179f^»  ^ 

Sir  Joseph  Banks’s,  with  a  select  party  of  literary  friends,  he  wM 
with  an  a|K)plcciic  fu  ;  every  assistance  was  administered  to  hin>» 


J 
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\n'  was  alU'iuitHl  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smilh,  but  <lii*d  the  next  day,  at 
his  apartments  in  the  British  Museum,  lie  left  two  orphan  daughters, 
having  been  bereavwl,  some  years  before,  of  Mrs.  Woide,  who  dierl 
August  12lb,  1782/  Vol.  I.  p.  104. 

Bibliomancy,  or  Divination  btf  the  Bible,  was  one  of  the  su¬ 
perstitions  which  found  an  early  introduction  into  the  Church. 
Like  many  others  of  those  pernicious  practices  which  began  to 
prevail  as  the  purity  of  the  Christian  profession  was  becoming  cor¬ 
rupted,  it  was  borrow’ed  from  Heathen  customs.  It  con^sted 
in  opening  the  Bible  suddenly,  and  taking  the  first  passage  that 
met  the  eve,  as  a  prediction  of  the  fortunes  of  the  inquirer. 
Some  err clulous  persons,  we  believe,  still  retain  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  this  superstition,  and  occasionally  employ  it  as  a 
means  of  determining  their  doubts ;  but  the  public  recognition 
and  the  formalities  of  the  practice  have  passed  away.  It  is  no 
!on<j;er  used,  as  it  was  in  tlie  times  of  ignorance,  as  a  means  of 
detecting  heretical  opinions.  One  Peter  of  Thoulouse,  for 
instance,  being  accused  of  heresy,  and  having  denied  it  upon 
oath,  a  person  who  stood  by  took  up  tlie  Gospels,  on  which 
he  had  been  sworn,  and  opened  them  suddenly,  when  the  first 
words  he  lighted  upon  were  those  of  the  Devil  to  our  Saviour^ 
(Mark  i.  24.)  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of 
“  Nazareth  ?”  Which,  says  the  relator,  agreed  well  with  sneb 
a  heretic,  ‘  who  indeed  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christ.*  Nor 
is  this  inode  of  divination  now  practised  in  the  election  of 
bhhojis,  the  ceremony  of  a  Cawgr  a  elm,  being,  if  not  a  more 
primitive,  a  less  doubtful  method  of  providing  suitably  for 
the  highest  offices  of  the  Church.  The  custom  of  Divination 
by  the  Bible  was  continued  in  the  cathedral  of  Boulogne,  at 
Ypres,  and  at  St.  Omer,  so  late  as  tlie  year  1744. 

Practices  of  this  baneful  description  were  partially  restmuied 
by  the  pious  endeavours  of  many  of  the  early  Christians ;  but 
in  times  of  decreasing  knowledge,  they  were  sure  of  being 
countenanced.  We  mudi  question  the  correctness  of  the 
.\uthor’s  statement,  (Vol.  1.  p.  120.)  that,  in  those  early  times, 

‘  accurate  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  every  where 
'  multiplied,  and  that  at  such  moderate  prices,  as  rendered 
•  them  easy  of  purchase.’  We  should  judge  the  very  opposite 
of  this  representation  to  be  nearer  the  fact.  Previously  to  the 
nultipHcation  of  copies  of  the  Bible  by  tlie  press,  and  in  pe¬ 
riods  when  they  were  to  lie  obtained  only  from  transcribers, 
they  must  have  been  costly,  and  consequently  scarce.  The 
rarity  of  the  Bible  was  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  de- 
crpjising  use  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  More  correct  remarks 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  work. 
In  this  very  volume,  for  instance,  (p.  124.)  wt*  are  told,  that 
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it  was  cTistomarv  in  the  ancient  churches  to  have  BIBLKS,  in 
the  vnf^nr  tnnpie,  y)!acc(i  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  church, 
for  the  j>cop]o,  at  th''ir  h‘isnre,  to  employ  themselves  in  retuliut» 
the  Scriptures  before  or  after  Divine  service;  a  practice  ren¬ 
dered  peculiarly  necessary  by  the  enormous  expense  of  trans¬ 
cribing  so  large  a  volume  as  tiie  Bible  prior  to  the  invention 
of  printing.  Again,  the  reader  is  very  properly  told,  (p.  GGO.) 
that,  ‘  liom  the  lenph  of  time  requisite  for  the  transcription 
‘  of  hooks,  and  the  immeriin}  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  the 
'  expense  of  copying  MSS.  was  necessarily  very  great.*  This, 
joined  to  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  writing  u})on,  rendertd 
the  purchase  of  books  almost  impossible  to  the  poor  and  per¬ 
sons  of  moderate  fortune. 

In  the  account  of  the  (iothic  version  of  Ulphilas,  preserved  in 
the  Codex  Argenteus,  in  the  lihrarv  of  the  University  of  Upsul 
in  Sweden,  the  recent  discovc'ries  of  the  Abate  Angelo  Maio 
should  have  been  noticed.  This  learned  person  detected  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Amlirosian  library  at  Milan,  in  1817,  two 
manuscripts  containing  the  thirteen  b^pistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  the  Maeso-dothic  dialect.  These  manuscrijits  are 
CiHlices  l\e$crlpti,  containing  the  ancient  transcript  of  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  l.Mphilas  under  a  snhsequeut  writing  of  a  later  date. 
Tliey  are  both  injured  by  the  eliec  ts  of  lime  ;  hut  fortunately, 
the  defects  of  (he  one  can  he  supplied  by  the  other,  and  they 
aiford  the  means  of  collation  to  a  C()n>iderable  extent.  The 
best  edition  of  the  (iospels  of  Ulphilas’s  Version,  hitherto  pub- 
lisht'd,  is  stated  hv  Mr.  'fownleY  to  be  the  one  prepared  by 
Benzel,  and  publishe<i  by  Lye  at  Oxford,  in  IToO.  This  cha- 
nu'ter  has,  we  believe,  been  generally  consiilered  us  belougimj 
to  the  etlition  ]ml>lis|H‘d  at  Weissenfels,  in  1805.  by  M.  Zuhii, 
which  Mr.  'I’ownley  has  described  in  naiute,  \ 01.  1.  p. 32'J. 

J)is8enterism  would  seem  from  the  following  extract,  not  to 
have  an  exclusive  claim  to  he  considered  as  *  therelhivnof 
‘  barna.*  Very  hximble  edifices  ap])ear  to  have  been  used  ui 
days  of  yore,  for  the  service  of  the  legitimate  Church;  and 
many  buildings  not  more  inagnifuumt  than  the  lowly  fabric  of 
dreensted  church,  but  digmhed  with  tlie  symbols  of  Episco¬ 
pacy.  still  remain  as  so  many  witiusses  in  this  land,  of  its 
primitive  descent  and  its  impiettnding  claims. 

*  Bede  iutbrnw  us,  tliat  anciently  thrre  "as  not  a  stone  (diurrli  infill 
this  island,  t)Ut  that  the  ruslom  was  to  build  them  allot  wood;  so  that 
wheti  Bishop  Ninyas  built  one  ot  stone,  it  uas  such  an  anusuafthintl, 
that  the  place  was  called  from  it  CarnliHn  Casdy  Whilhem,  or  NVhil* 
church,  (llis!.  Kecics.  lib  iii.  cap.  i.)  'I’hr  church  eivcicd  on  the 
place  wluie  St.  Ldmuud  was  martyred,  at  Bedricksworlh,  or  Kingston, 
*ince  ralh'ti  Si.  I'dimnulsburv,  uas  built  aUcr  the  same  maiiuer.  frunhs 
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of  lurge  trees  were  sawn  lengthways  in  the  middle*  and  rean'd  up  with 
one  end  tixini  in  the  ground,  with  the  bark  or  rough  side  outermost, 
Thi'se  trunks  being  made  of  an  equal  height,  and  si't  up  close  to  one 
tnutber,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  mud,  formed  the  four  walls, 
Ujwn  which  wiis  raised  a  thatched  roof.  Of  the  low  rough  manner  of 
building  in  use  among  our  ancestors,  we  have,  or  lately  had,  an  'ex¬ 
ample  still  standing,  in  part  of  Greensted  church,  near  Ongir,  in  F^ssex.' 
In  this  church,  the  most  ancient  part,  tlic  nave  or  b  xly,  was  entirely 
composed  of  the  trunks  of  large  oaks  split,  and  rough-hewed  on  both 
siHes.  'I'hey  were  set  upright  and  close  to  each  other,  being  let  into  a 

Hi  the  bottom,  and  a  plate  at  the  to*^  where  they  were  fastened  with 
uoo<len  pins.  “  I’his,”  says  Ducarel,  “  was  the  whole  of  the  original 
church,  which  yet  remains  entire;  though  much  corroded  and  worn  by 
length  of  time.  It  is  ^9  9  inches  long,  and  5  feet  6  inches  high,  on 

the  sides  which  supported  the  primitive  rootV'  But  perhaps  nothing 
iDon*  satisfactorily  proves  the  general  practice  of  building  with  wood, 
than  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  commonly  used  when  buildings  arc  spoken  of 
being  erected,  ills  get  t/mbrian,  ‘  to  make  of  wood.'  Where  Bede  says 
of  any  one  that  he  built  a  monastery  or  a  church,  Alfred,  in  his  trails- 
liliuu  of  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  uses  the  word  gctimbraik.* 

p.  253. 

It  is  well  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  that  unmixed 
evil  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  character  of  the  worst  institutions. 
Wliatever  |)resent  mischief,  or  dangerous  tendency,  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  principles  to  which  such  institutions  owe  their 
establishment,  happily  they  are  found  to  conceal  elements  of 
good,  which  become  effective  in  correcting  the  evil  tendency. of 
those  principles,  long  before  the  systems  with  which  Uvey  are 
hiended,  fall  into  decay.  Tlie  seeds  of  liberty  spring  up  and 
attain  maturity  in  soils  prepared  and  cultivated  by  the  hand  of 
despotism.  The  means  to  which  the  ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  some  ages  are  justly  attributed,  become,  in  others,  eflicient 
in  promoting  knowledge  and  civilization.  The  tendency  and 
etlectfi  of  the  monastic  foundations  of  the  middle  ages;  were, 
in  many  respects,  debasing  to  society.  That  they  were  not 
designed  or  adapted  to  enlighten  mankind  by  imparting  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  community,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  fact, 
that,  as  they  increased  in  number  and  in  influence,  mankind 
became  decreasingly  intelligent  and  more  enslaved  to  super¬ 
stition.  The  monastic  foundations,  however,  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  conservatories  of  literature  in  the  dark  ages.  Here  were 
preserved  the  books  of  antiqiiity,  and  copies  of  them  were 
niultiplied  by  transcription.  The  classic  authorT,  the  Evarige- 
bfits  and  Apostles,  and  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  found  a 
sanctuary  in  these  institutions,  from  the  ravagers  of  learning 
and  religion.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  cloisters  were  not  to 
their  contemporaries,  the  “  lights  of  tluj  world,’*  they  kept  from 
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extinrtioii  the  lamps  of  Hterature  for  tlie  benefit  of  suhseqnein 
Much  oftheir  labour  was  douhtlcHs  little  better  than  a  wnirte 
of  strength  and  patience ;  but  they  were  sometimes  laudublv  em* 
ployed  ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  the  utility  of  their  employ, 
nients  when  we  consider  how  many  of  the  works  of  antiquity 
have  descended  to  us  through  their  hands.  The  writing-rooms 
of  the  great  abbeys  were  work-shops  of  literature.  Our  readers 
may  obtiiin  perhaps  some  information  from  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  these  manufactories  of  Manuscript  books. 

*  In  every  "rent  abbey,  there  was  an  apartment  called  the  SCRIP¬ 
TORIUM,  or  Domus  /Intif/uarit,  where  writers  were  constantly  om- 
ploye<i  in  co])yine  psalters,  Missals,  Church  Music,  and  such  other 
works  as  they  could  obtain,  'flie  monks  in  these  conventual  writing, 
rooms,  were  enjoined  to  pursue  their  occupations  in  silence;  and  cauti¬ 
ously  to  nv<)i<l  mistakes  in  grammar,  or  sptdling,  or  pointing;  and  in  cer^ 

♦  lin  instauceis,  authors  pndixed  to  their  works  a  solenui  adjuration  to  the 
transcribers  to  copy  them  correctly.  When  a  number  of  copies  were  to 
l)e  n)adc  of  the  same  work,  it  was  usual  to  employ  several  persons  at  the 
same  time  in  writing  it ;  eacii  person,  except  the  writer  of  the  tirsi  skin, 
began  where  his  fellow’  was  to  leave  otl*.  Sometimes  the  writers  wrote 
uftoi  another  ^>erson  called  the  l)ictatiu\  wlko  held  the  original,  aivl  dic- 
luled  ;  hence  the  errors  in  the  orthography  of  many  ancient  MSS.,  par¬ 
ticularly  Cireekones;  thus  in  the  \ery  old  fragments  of  the  Greek  Gos¬ 
pels,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  w  ritten  in  large  ancient  letters  of  silver  and 
gold,  1  niPAN  is  w  ritten  for  o'xhpxfj  KTPHNEON  for  Klpy)v»roy  [Kt/pfifato*}, 
and  many  others. 

*  These  writing  moivks  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
LIUKARIl,  the  term  applied  to  the  common  S^riptoresy  who  gained  a 
livelihtMHi  by  writing ;  but  their  more  usual  denomination  was  that  of 
ANTK^UARII.  Isidore  of  Si’ville,  says,  “  The  I.ibrarii  transcribed 
both  old  and  new  works ;  tlie  Antiquarii  only  those  that  were  ancient; 
from  whence  also  they  derivetl  their  name.'/  Swift  or  short-hand  writcfs 
obtained  the  name  oi  Tuchtf^vaphi ;  unci  elegant  writers  that  of  Ca//i- 

;  the  works  ext'culed  in  large  uncial  or  sejuare  characters  were 
written  by  the  liUler ;  such  (oi  instance  as  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Scrip, 
tures  presented  by  Coiistiintine  tlu’  Cireat  to  the  ditferciu  churches,  and 
the  fifty  copies  sent  by  Athanasius  to  Constantius  :  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  scribes  in  Italy,  calle<l  themselves  Scriptorts  Libromm,  or 
Kximplatorcs,  It  was  the  duly  of  the  librarian,  who  was  the  Pracentor 
of  the  monastery,  to  provide  the  writing  monks  with  the  books  they  were 
to  copy,  uiul  whatever  was  necessary  for  their  occupation ;  they  were 
also  forbidden  to  write  any  thing  w  ithout  his  permission  ;  and  in  some  of 
the  great  houses  it  was  usual  for  the  librarians  to  make  some  benefit,  by 
letting  others  have  copies  made  of  the  MSS.  in  their  custody.  The  lb 
biarians  were  ihemscdves,  generally,  fine*  writers  and  illuminaton. 

‘  Uc'sidcs  being  employed  in  the  transcription  of  the  Scriptures, 
ecclesiastical  works,  and  sumeliines  of  iIm  classics,  the  monks  were  iho 
registrars  of  public  i\cnts.  of  the  age  and  succession  of  thcklngi  and 
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tbe  I'ifths  of  the  royol  hiihity :  anit  thf  constitutions  of  rtic  clergy  in  tKetr 
nauuiial  and  pnnincial  syno^  and  (after  thecun<)uest)owii  acts  of  par* 
litouiit  were  sent  to  the  HbU'ys  to  be  rccurikil  by  them.  Inttaacos  also* 
a|)|K'ar  ol'  the  ro{X''s  sending  orders  for  certain  books  to  be  made  for  kim ;« 
aixi  the  monks  usetl  to  transcribe  the  bulls  of  privileges,  iu  books  of  & 
various  nature,  as  missals,  and  others,,  as  well  as  make  laargiuul  notcsi 
of  the  artairs  of  their  abbeys  in  books  of  history  ;  even  the  Mart^rolo* 
gtum  sometimes  contained  acts  of  gcncml  chapters. 

‘  Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  transcription  of  books^  won*  princi* 
pally  the  novices  and  junior  monks  ;  but  by  a  capitular  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
peHc,  in  789»  h  was  ordained,  that  “  the  GOSPELS,  PSALTERS, 
and  MISSALS  should  be  carefully  written  by  monks  of  mature  agt'.*' 
Nuns  were  sometimes  occupied  in  a  similar  way;  but  none  of  the  GiK 
bi'rtinc  nuns  weiv  to  write  bixiks  without  leave  of  the  grand  prior,  or  hire 
or  retain  writers  in  their  chuitrhcs. 

‘  CALLlCiRAPllY,  or  the  art  of  beautiful  writing,  hits  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  arrived  at  its  summit  of  excellence  in  the  moiiistcrics 
of  Spain ;  though  it  was  not  confined  to  them,  for,  in  Englandy  the 
Anglo-Saxon  artists  possessed  eminent  skill  in  the  executioii  of  their 
books,  and  the  character  they  used  had  the  honour  of  giving  rise  to  the 
modern  small  beautiful  Roman  letter.  Rut  after  the  Norman  invasion, 
degeneracy  of  skill  occasioned  the  MSS.  subsequent  to  that  period,  tobe 
of  diificult  reading.  I'he  missals,  and  other  books  of  divine  offices, 
were  indeed  curiously  done,  through  the  extraordinary  expense  laid  out 
upon  works  of  this  nature,  and  in  compliance  with  an  injunction,  that 
DO  books  should  be  brought  into  places  of  devotion  which  could  not 
dttily  be  read.  Some  copies  were  written  in  a  larger  hand,  for  more 
apd persons;  and  others  illuminated  with  extraordinary  beauty,  for 
■uns  of  a  superior  quality,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  At  God^ 
Stowe,  there  was  a  common  library  for  the  use  of  the  mins  there,  well 
furnished  with  books,  many  of  which  were  in  English,  and  divert  oC 
tiiciu  historical :  such  of  them  as  contained  the  Kves  of  the  holy  men 
aod  women,*'  especially  of  the  latter,  weru  curiously  written  on  veUum, 
and  many  illuminations  appeared  throughout,  so  as  to  draw  the  nuns  the 
more  easily  to  follow  their  examples :  and  many  of  them  **  were  haely 
covered,  not  unlike  the  Kiver  of  the  Gospel!  Ix^  given  to  tlic  chapel 
of  Glastonbury,  by  King  Ine.'*  ’  V'ol.  I.  pp.  3l6 — 320. 

The  CanoiiR  promulj^ated  for  the  government  of  eccletiosiical 
,  |>€r»on8,  of  which  notice  is  often  taken  by  the  Author  of  these 
volumes,  are  instructive  memorials  of  the  state  of  the  Church 
m  the  various  periods  to  which  they  refer,  and  afi'ord  consider- 
assistance  to  the  historian  in  his  researches  into  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  manners  in  those  times.  Many  of  them  are 
niarked  with  the  impress  of  wisdom  ;  as  ‘  That  no  learned  priest 
‘  do  reproach  him  tnat  is  half-learned,  but  mend  him,  if  he  know 

*  how.'  8ome  are  to  be  applauded  for  their  humanity,  as  one 
of  Anselm’s,  ‘  That  none  exercise  that  wicked  trade,  which  has 

*  hitherto  been  practised  in  Enghnd,  of  selling  men  like  beasts.* 
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Some  were  provided  a^inst  delinquents  whose  manners  did  not 
become  obsolete  when  they  left  the  w  orld,  as  ‘  That  no  priem 
‘  he  a  hunter,  or  hawker,  or  nlajrer  at  dice  ;  but  entertain  huuself 

•  with  his  book,  as  becoinetn  his  order/ — ‘  Let  none  that  would 

•  appear  to  be  clerks,  w  ear  or  bear  arms,  but  make  their  man- 

•  tiers  and  clothes  suitable  to  their  profession  ;  or  else  be  de- 

•  graded  as  despisers  of  the  canons  and  of  ecclesiastical  au« 

‘  thority/  We  susjiect,  however,  that  ott'enders  in  those  days 
w'ere  not  rigidly  dealt  with  in  respect  to  some  of  the  transtrre^. 
sions  denounced  by  these  laws.  Canons  have  accomplished 
but  little  in  the  reformation  of  the  lives  of  ecclesiastics.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  jierceive  that  public  opinion,  as  knowledge 
becomes  more  ji'enerally  diifused,  is  far  more  etiective  in  sub¬ 
duing  the  irregularities  inveighed  against  by  the  framers  of 
canonical  codes. 

As  a  part  of  the  History  of  Biblical  Literature,  some  account 
is  given  of  the  religious  l)ramas  of  the  middle  ages.  The  origin 
of  these  theatrical  exhibitions  of  Scriptural  incidents,  has  been 
variously  represented,  and  three  ditierent  hypotheses  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Author.  The  first  of  these  traces  tlieir  rise  to  the 
public  marts  or  fairs  of  bairope,  w  hither  the  merchants  repaired, 
accompanied  with  minstrels  and  buHbons,  to  attract  customers 
to  their  shops  or  booths.  A  second  attributes  their  origin  to 
the  Greek  ecclesiastics,  w  ho,  with  the  design  of  exploding  the 
heathen  dramas,  introduced  these  Christian  spectacles.  Th« 
third  hypothesis  assigns  their  rise  to  the  ancient  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land  :  the  })ilgrims  on  returning,  composed  songs  and 
interludes,  founded  on  the  principal  objects  of  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  performing  their  exhibitions  in  the  various  places 
through  w  hich  they  passed  in  their  w  ay  home.  Recondite  re¬ 
search  and  nice  speculation  have  perhaps  been  needlessly  era- 
]>loyed  in  tracing  out  the  descent  of  the  monkish  Mysteries. 
The  ecclesiastics  of  those  times  could  not  be  strangers  to  the 
ancient  tlieatre ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  dnimatic 
amusements  were  continued,  in  some  form  or  other,  from  the 
earliest  times  among  almost  all  nations.  The  introduction  of 
dramas  into  the  Church,  is  not  very  ditlicult  to  be  accounted 
for.  Popularity  and  pow  er  were  the  constant  objects  of  concern 
to  its  patrons,  and  they  w  ere,  it  is  well  known,  not  very  senm- 
lous  about  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  ilie 
ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  the  agents  of  a  superstition 
ever  fertile  in  expedients  to  delude  the  understandings  and  en¬ 
slave  the  passions  of  mankind,  adopted  scenic  representations 
as  a  mode  of  preserving  and  extending  their  inlluence.  They 
were  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  multitude,  and  were  well 
adapted  to  aid  that  kind  of  devotion  which  requires  neither  the 
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mind  to  l)e  enlightened,  nor  the  heart  to  be  made  good.  These 
f\hil>itions,  in  which  the  principal  personages  and  transactions 
of  the  Bil)le  were  introduced,  were  often  prepared  by  the  lead- 
i„jr  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  and  were  performed  in  the  churches 
with  great  ceremony  on  the  principal  festivals.  They  w'ere 
reiierallv  of  a  humorous  character,  though,  probably,  they 
were  less  calculated  to  excite  thejcomic  feelings  of  the  actors 
and  spectators,  than  we  may  imagine.  We  may  laugh  where 
tht*v  would  keep  perfectly  grave,  as  being  but  ill  (^ualitied  to 
detect  those  anaclironisms  and  incongruous  associations  which, 
toour  better  information,  are  so  ludicrous.  But  they  w’ere  un¬ 
questionably  intended  to  divert.  The  burlesque  is  indispensable 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  illiterate,  as  it  is  sometimes  grate¬ 
ful  to  tlieir  superiors  in  knowledge.  Shakspeare  himself,  ever 
true  to  nature,  would  rather  violate  the  unities,  than  serve  up  to 
the  populace  an  exhibition  not  in  unison  with  their  predilections 
and  manners.  In  this  he  was  but  conforming  to  an  established 
practice.  In  thus  blending  the  ludicrous  with  the  grave,  the 
authors  of  the  mysteries  were  his  precedents,  the  most  grotes¬ 
que  ])ersonagcs  being  permitted  to  mix  with  the  sobrieties  of 
tne  miracle  plays.  IVlr.Townley  has  furnished  some  specimens 
of  these  Scripture  Dramas.  In  one  of  them,  Noah  and  his 
wfe  nre  introduced,  not  in  the  best  humour  with  each  other. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  tardy  in  entering  the  Ark  ;  and  in  reply¬ 
ing  to  her  husband,  who  urges  her  to  quicken  her  steps,  she 
swears  by  St.  John,  while  her  gossips  make  merry  with  ‘  a  pot- 
*  tell-fiill  of  Malmeseye  gode  and  stronge.* 

*  In  Lambarde’s  Topographical  Dictionary,  written  about  tlie  year 
1570,  there  is  a  curious  passage,  which  so  completely  exposes  the 
hurlesque  and  profane  nature  of  these  representations,  especially  in 
the  times  immediately  preceding  the  reformation  from  popery,  that  1 
»hall  transcri!)e  it  for  the  information  of  the  reader :  **  In  tlie  days  of 
ceremonial  religion,  they  used  at  Wytney  (in  Oxfordshire)  to  act 
fourthe  vcarly  in  manner  of  a  show,  or  interlude,  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  &c.  For  the  which  purposes,  and  the  more  lyvely 
heareby  to  exhihitc  to  the  eye  the  hole  action  of  the  resurrection,  the 
pricites  garnished  out  certain  small  puppettes,  representing  the  per- 
*0(tf  of  Christe,  the  watchmen,  Marie,  and  others;  amongest  the 
’^hich,  one  bare  the  parte  of  a  wakinge  watchman,  who  esniinge 
Christe  to  arise,  made  a  continual  noyce,  like  to  the  sound  that  is 
caused  by  the  metynge  of  two  styckes,  and  was  thereof  commonly 
called  Jack  Snacker  of  Wytney.  The  like  toyc  I  myself,  beinge  then 
3  childc,  once  saw  in  Poulc’s  Church  at  London,  at  a  feast  of  Whit- 
*untydc;  wheare  the  comynge  downe  of  the  Holy  Gost  was  set  fortlie 
a  white  pigion,  that  was  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be  sene 
‘n  the  mydsl  of  the  roofe  of  the  great  ile,  and  by  a  longc  censer, 
’^hicli  desendingc  out  of  the  same  place  almost  to  the  vcric  grounde, 
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was  twinged  up  and  downe  at  such  a  Icngthc,  Uiat  it  reached  uliti 
tboDC  swepe  afmott  to  the  west-gate  of  the  churche>  and  with  the 
other  to  the  quyre  staires  of  the  same  ;  breathinge  out  over  the  bole 
churclie  and  conipanie  a  most  pleasant  perfume  of  such  swete  thinset 
as  burned  therein.  With  the  like  doome  shewes  also,  they  used 
cvcric  where  to  furnish  sondrye  parts  of  their  church  service,  as  by 
their  spectacles  of  the  Nativitic,  Passion,  and  Ascension.”  * 

*  Vol.  I.  pp.427,8. 

In  the  concluding  note  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  a 
singular  raisajiprehension  has  led  the  Author  to  impute  error  to 
a  perfectly  accurate  statement  of  Bishop  Marsh’s.  In  describing 
the  “  Horreura  Mysteriorum”  of  Bar  Ilebraeus,  Mr.  Townley 
represents  the  learned  Annotator  on  Mtchaelis  as  mistakingly 
supposing  that  tliere  was  no  edition  of  the  Si^riac  version  of 
the  Revelation  of  St.John,  publislied  by  De  Dieu  in  1627.  Now 
it  is  quite  clear  that  tlie  Translator  of  Michaelis supposes  nothing 
of  tlie  kind ;  the  note  on  Michaelis,  to  which  Mr.  Townley 
refers,  is  in  correction  of  Michaelis’s  error  respecting  the  date 
of  De  Dieu’s  “  Animadversiones  in  locadifficiliora  V.et  N.Tes- 
“  tamenti.”  The  accuracy  of  the  learned  Annotator  on  Mi¬ 
chaelis  is  so  much  the  result  of  careful  examination,  and  the 
l)cnetits  which  he  has  conferred  on  every  reader  of  MichaelisV 
Intrixluction  are  so  valuable,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
guard  the  character  of  his  notes  from  such  an  uninUmtioatl 
misconstruction  of  their  import  as  in  the  case  before  us. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Ebenezer  Henderson,  that,  on 
learning  the  design  of  Mr.  Townley’s  work,  while  in  the  cosne 
of  prepiiration,  he  not  only  gave  permission  to  the  Author  to 
male  a  free  use  of  the  account  of  Icelandic  Versions  contained 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  “  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland," 
but,  witliout  solicitation,  requested  the  Committee  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  aiul  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  accommodate  him  with  ihelois 
of  a  Maumacr^  History  of  Danish  Versions^  written  by  himself, 
and  presented  to  the  Library  of  that  Institution.  We  sre 
p!enst*tl  to  notice  insUuices  of  liberal  feeling  so  honouiable  to 
the  parties,  as  well  as  productive  of  so  much  benefit  totlw 
public.  FVom  the  valuable  document  in  question,  whicll  « 
frequently  quoted  in  these  volumes,  Mr.  Townley  has  extracted 
an  acccuut  of  a  singular  Danish  Version  of  the  Old  Testamcirt, 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  deposited  in  the  Royal  Lihraiyof 
Copeuhageii ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  thirteefit^t 
or  Ilk  the  beginning  oi  Uie  fourUentk  century.  The  text  pf 
translation  is  worthy  of  being  included  among  the  curiosities 
of  literature. 

‘  “  The  ver^ou  is  done  exactly  according  to  the  Vulgate,  and  Culk 
fully  adopts  all  its  fault?  ;  nor  can  thik  be  matter  of  surprise  to  those 
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ivho  know,  that  it  has  been  doubted  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
tcflosiasiical  history  of  that  country,  whether  at  that  period,  there  were 
tiiy  of  the  clergy  who  so  much  as  understocxl  the  Greek  Testament,  in 
Denmark  ;  and  that  mauy  of  the  ecclesiastics  themseWes,  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  forming  any  acquaintance  oven  with  the  Vulgate.  The 
inuisiator  of  the  Danish  version  has  not  only  in  general  servilely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Vulgate,  but  has  at  times  attempted  to  express  the  derivation 
ot*  the  Latin  words  in  his  version,  which  could  not  fail,  in  many  in- 
sui^ces,  to  render  it  ridiculous.  Thus  the  Almighty  is  introduced  Gene- 

xxvi.  5,  as  commending  Abraham  for  making  use  of  wax-candles  in 
liie  observance  of  his  religious  riles.  The  Vulgate  has  Certmonuu^ 
which  this  translation  renders :  **  Because  Abraham  obeyed  ray  voice. 
Hid  kept  my  charge*  and  commandments,  and  kept  feasLdays  with 
wax,  that  is,  wax-candles,  and  laws.’*  The  same  rendering  occurs  also 
ia  several  other  places.  In  Exodus  xxviii.  4,  the  Latin  terms  used  to 
describe  the  garments  of  the  priests,  aic  explained  by  the  sacerdotal 
apparel  of  the  Romish  church".  Great  use  is  made  of  synonymes  by 
way  of  explication,  especially  in  those  passages  in  which  Latin  words 
arc  introduced.”  ^  Vol.  11.  p.  30. 

The  history  of  Biblical  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
possesses  but  little  interest  till  toward  its  close,  when  one  of 
those  extraordinary  persons  appeared,  whose  names  are  con¬ 
nected  with  important  revolutions  in  the  state  of  society.  No 
name  in  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  this  country  is  more 
truly  illustrious  than  that  of  WICLIF,  and  but  few  names  in 
the  annals  of  any  country,  are  better  entitled  to  a  grateful  and 
permanent  record.  The  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  those 
which  almost  immediately  succeeded  them,  are  memorable 
periods  in  the  history  of  society  ;  and  they  were  powerfully  con¬ 
trolled  and  influenced  by  the  genius  of  tliis  intrepid  reformer. 
He  was  one  of  those  individuals  who,  in  the  fearless  courage 
with  which  they  pursue  their  course,  and  the  moral  changes 
which  they  introduce,  may  be  said  to  come  to  the  world  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.  If  Luther's  name  be  a  more  splen¬ 
did  one  in  the  memorials  of  the  Reformation,  he  owes  this  dis¬ 
tinction  less  to  the  superiority  of  his  qualifications  as  a  leader 
ill  the  ciuise  of  Christian  liberty,  than  to  the  signal  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumstances  which  marked  the  era  of  his  enterprise, 
and  which  most  essentially  contributed  to  its  success.  He  bad 
those  advantages  over  his  predecessors,  which  must  always  be 
•anting  to  the  conductors  of  a  first  attempt,  for  whom  the  way 
has  nut  bet'll  prepared  by  strong  excitements  of  opinion  and 
feeling  in  their  favour ;  and  he  was  supported  by  a  number  of 
coadjutors,  each  of  whom  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  holy 
confederacy  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  Church.  Much 
had  been  done  towards  the  diminution  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
•hen  Luther  became  its  opponent.  But  the  authority  of  the 
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Church  had  scarcely  been  questioned,  and  its  dominioa  wan 
supreme,  w  hen  the  fin^lish  Reformer  commenced  his  opposition 
to  its  claims.  Without  the  aid  of  the  press,  a  beneht  reserved 
for  the  writers  of  subsequent  times,  his  opinions  and  tlie  pro« 
ductioQs  of  his  pen  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  aud  pro* 
cured  disciples  to  ins  doctrines  in  various  parts  of  the  Couti. 
nent.  ‘  If,*  says  Speede,  ‘  we  cast  our  eie  on  the  Hefunueil 
‘  C-hurclies  in  Cliristendoine,  and  with  them  on  Luther,  Hu8«e, 

*  and  ,leri>ine  of  I^ra^ue,  they  will  all  confesse  they  first  took 
‘  tluiir  liolit  from  the  learned  Wiclitio  of  Oxford,  the  laiui>eef 
‘  whose  sacred  knowledoe  hath  illumined  not  only  all  tlie  cor- 
‘  ners  of  this  kinixdom,  but  also  all  those  foreion  sUites  whom 
'  it  hath  plcastnl  ( lud  to  deliver  from  the  thraldrom  aiul  ven. 

'  eeance  of  Ihibylon.'  In  Wiclifs  own  a^e,  there  were  patrons 
oi  learnino  in  the  Church,  who  deplored  tiie  i*^uorauce  of’  iu 
ministers,  but  they  were  totally  averse  to  the  intellectual  im¬ 
provement  of  tlie  ])eoj)le.  His  contemporaries  complained, 
that  by  trunslatinjx  Hie  Hil)le  out  of  Latin  into  lhi<ji;lish,  he  had 
laid  it  more  open  to  tlie  laity,  and  to  women  who  could  read, 
than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those 
of  them  who  had  the  liest  understanding. 

The  maxim  asserted  hy  Chiliingworth,  tliat  *  the  Bible  only 
‘  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,*  was  previously  assumed  by 
Luther;  but  it  was  long  before  substantially  and  strongly  main¬ 
tained  by  Wiclif  :  ‘  Dogma  e jus  prircipuuni  fuit,  Extra  llihlia 
in  rebus  spirit uahbus  non  esse  (piareudam  veritalcni*  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  maxim,  and  the  efi'ects  which  he  anticipated 
from  its  recognition,  were  the  motives  which  produced  one  of 
tlie  most  interesting  and  useful  of  the  labours  of  this  great 
man,  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  account  of  thia 
work  is  given  in  tlie  volumes  before ‘us,  accompanied  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Wiclif;  which  we  thus  uolice 
for  the  jiurpose  of  remarking  how  imperfectly  one  of  the  mo»t 
iniportint  eras  in  our  national  history  has  hitherto  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  It  is  an  opprobiiim  to  our  literature,  that  it  includefl 
no  adequate  life  of  tiiis  remarkable  person.  Lewis’s  “  HUtory 
“  of  tlie  Life  and  Sutlerings  of  the  Rev.  and  learned 
“  Wiclif,  D.D.*'  is  a  work  of  merit,  and  deserves  much  prai^i 
as  being  a  spirited  attempt  to  redeem  its  subject  from  dlj“ 
creditable  neglect.  A  brief,  but  excellent  and  useful  memoir 
of  Wiclif,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Baber,  is  prefixed  to  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Reformer’s  Version  of  the  New  lc$U- 
ment.  Imt  these  publications,  though  they  will  instruct  and 
gratify  the  reader,  fall  short  of  what  a  history  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Wiclif  ought  to  be  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and 
still  leave  us  to  repeat  the  wish  of  one  of  his  admirers,  ‘  that 
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•  iinme  trencrous  pen  might  appear  more  fully  in  the  cause  of 
<  W'iclif,  aud  do  justice  to  so  eminent  a  confessor/  The  in¬ 
fluence  which  Mr.  Townley,  after  Warton,  attributes  to  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  admitted  into  the  churches  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  previously  exerted  by  Wiclif’s 
translation,  which  *  enriched  our  native  English  at  an  early 

•  period,  by  importing  and  familiarising  many  Latin  w'ords, 

•  such  as  perdition,  adoption,  inexcusable,  tramjigure, 

John  Herman  Wesselus,  of  Groningen,  w'as  another  of  those 
precursors  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  world  has  never  yet  dis¬ 
charged  its  debt  of  gratitude,  and  whose  recompense  is  re¬ 
served  till  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  A  man  with  whose 
opinions  the  German  Reformer  declared  the  entire  coincidence 
of  his  ow'n  sentiments,  must  have  some  claim  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  He  opposed  with  vigour  the  des])otism  of  Aristotle  in 
the  SchoolvS,  and  the  power  of  the  Romish  Pontiff  in  the 
Church,  asserted  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  maintained 
the  inelhcacy  of  pilgrimages,  festivals  and  fasts,  and  exposed 
others  of  the  numerous  and  strange  errors  which  in  those  times 
bound  almost  every  mind  in  the  fetters  of  superstition.  His 
learning  aud  his  extraordinary  religious  knowledge  obtained 
for  him  the  appellation  of  Lux  Mundi,  the  Light  of  the  World. 
Wesselus  was  too  formidable  an  assailant  of  the  doctrines 
which  the  Romish  Church  found  it  essential  to  its  preservation 
to  enforce,  to  escape  persecution.  Ilis  opposition  to  the 
Romish  errors  and  the  prevailing  dogmas  and  subtilties  of  the 
Schools,  subjected  him  to  considerable  danger ;  and  though  his 
reputation  for  learning  and  piety  was  great,  and  he  had  power- 
fol  protectors,  we  cannot  agree  with  his  present  Biographer, 
that  ‘  he  escaped  uninjured  by  the  storm.’  He  did  not,  in¬ 
deed,  perish  in  the  raging  of  the  tempest,  but  neither  did  he 
escape  sliipwreck.  He  was  one  of  those  timid  spirits,  whose 
attachment  to  the  truth  shrinks  from  the  fiery  trial  which  the 
spirit  of  the  martyr  outbraves.  The  patronage  of  his  powerful 
mends  was  insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  ordeal  of  an 
iuqnisition  into  the  opinions  which  he  had  ))ublished,  and 
I  could  avail  only,  on  his  submission  and  retractation,  to  procure 
the  extinguishing  of  the  flames  which  he  saw  prepared ;  a 
costly  sacrifice  for  a  few  years  more  of  life  !  But,  in  his  case, 
perhaps,  the  influence  of  friendship  had  a  greater  share  than 
fear,  m  inducing  the  compromise  he  made  oy  his  concession, 
^d,  more  than  the  unmitigated  severity  of  his  judges,28ubdued 
his  fortitude.  To  estimate  aright  the  comparative  rewards 
which  the  benefactors  of  mankind  shall  receive  from  their  om- 
tWRcient  J  udge,  is  a  matter  far  too  high  for  human  speculation  ; 
l)ut  possibly.  He  who  will  dispense  them  may  withhold  from 
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Bome  who  have  died  in  the  defence  of  truth,  the  crown  of  mtr.  I 
tyrdom,  aud  nut  honour  on  some  who  fainted  throng  infij.  t 
mities  of  the  flesh.  From  Mr.  Towiiley's  short  account  of  thii  ‘ 
eminent  person,  we  shall  give  our  readers  one  extract.  { 

‘  On  the  advancement  of  Cardinal  Francis  de  Rovere  to  the  I 

chair,  under  die  name  of  Sixtus  IV.,  he  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  wd  I 
promised  to  grant  him  whatever  he  would  ask.  Wesselus  answered.  * 
“  Holy  father  and  kind  patron,  I  bWII  not  press  hard  upon  t 
holineHs.  You  well  know  1  never  aimed  at  great  things.  But  as  you  f 
now  sustain  the  character  of  the  supreme  pontiif  and  shephen!  oa  i 
earth,  my  request  is,  tliat  you  would  so  dis^arge  the  duties  of  your 
elevated  station,  that  your  praise  may  correspond  with  your  digohy, 
and  that  when  the  Great  Shepherd  shall  appear,  whose  first  minuter 
you  are,  he  may  8ay»  “  Well  done,  good  and  fliithful  servant,  enter 
into  the  ioy  of  tliy  l^ord  and-  moreover,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
say  boldly,  **  Lord,  thou  gavestme  five  talents,  behold  1  havegtbed 
five  otlier  talents."*  The  pope  replied,  ITiat  must  be  7/1^  care; 
but  do  you  ask  something  for  yourself.*’  “  Then,”  rejoined  Wei- 
seliis,  1  beg  you  to  give  me  out  of  the  Vatican  library  a  GREEK 
and  a  HEBREW  BIBLE.”  ••  You  shall  have  them,**  said  Sixtat,  s 

but,  foolish  man,  why  don’t  you  ask  for  a  bishopnek  or  sometbing 
of  that  fwrt  **  For  the  best  of  reasons,”  said  Wesselus,  **  because 
1  do  not  want  such  things.  ”  The  Hebrew  Bible  thus  presented,  was 
long  after  wards  preserved  in  his  native  city  of  Groningen.  He  died 
iu  1489,  aged  70.*  Vol.  II.  p.  176. 


Wesselus  was  one  of  the  first  powerful  opponents  of  the  ] 
errors  and  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  attempts  to 
restore  the  purity  of  the  truth  received  the  Jiid  of  the  Art  of 
Printing ;  trie  glory  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  the  most 
powerful  auxiliary  of  knowledge  ever  inlisted  in  its  service. 
Delightful  and  animating  must  have  been  the  antic ijiationi 
with  which  the  application  of  this  noble  invention  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  learning  aud  the  cause  of  religion,  were  regarded  bj 
w  ise  and  good  men  at  that  era.  The  slowness  witli  v^iich  thejf 
had  iiitherto  proceeded  iu  their  labours,  and  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  the  circulation  of  their  opinions  by  writing  was  re¬ 
stricted,  when  copies  of  books  could  be  multiplied  onlyby 
transcription,  would  lead  them  highly  to  appreciate  the  new^ 
invention,^ and  to  avail  themselves  with  eagerness  of  its  iift^ 
menst'.  advantages.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  peruse  the  exulta¬ 
tions  of  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  on  contemplating  the  cons^ 
quences  of  this  accession  to  tne  means  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  mankind.  A  more  honest  or  more  ap*  * 

propriate  eulogy  on  the  press  was  never  pronounced. 

% 

‘  “  Hereby  l»)u^ucs  are  kuuwn,  kuowKdge  growolh,  judgement.  iB' 
cfcaselh,  b<H>k8  are  dU|)crsed,  the  Scripture  is  seen,  the  doctors  be  roA  | 
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ilorHS  be  opened,  limes  compared,  truth  discerncil,  falsehood  defcctc*<l, 
tnd  with  finger  pointed,  and  all  through  the  bem^ht  of  printing.  Wheio- 
loir  I  suppose  that  either  the  pope  abolish  printing,  or  he  must 

iffk  a  new  world  to  reign  over;  or  cUe,  as  this  world  standeth,  printing 
doubtless  will  abolish  him.  Both  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  of  cardi* 
nils,  must  this  understand,  that  through  the  light  of  printing,  tlic  world 
brginneth  now  to  have  eyes  to  see,  and  heaUs  to  judge.  lie  cannot 
walk  so  invisibly  in  a  net,  but  he  will  lie  spied.  And  although,  through 
oigbt,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Huss  before  and  of  Jeuom,  that 
they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to  make  his  kingdom  sure:  yet,  instead 
ol  John  lluss,  and  others,  God  hath  opened  the  press  to  preach,  whose 
voice  the  pope  is  never  able  to  stop,  with  all  the  puissance  of  his  triple 
crown.  By  this  printing,  as  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  sin- 
pi\sT  organ  of  the.  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  soundeth  to  all 
nitions  and  countries  under  heaven  :  and  what  God  revealeth  to  one  mnn, 
H  dispersed  to  many,  and  w  hat  is  known  in  one  nation  is  opened  to  all.*' ' 
Fox's  Acles  and  Moiiumenies,  I.  p.  837-  Townley,  V’ol.  II.  p,  98. 

It  is  altogether  surprising  that  this  distinguished  art  should 
have  been  reserved  to  take  its  place  anion^  the  later  inventions 
of  mankind.  Thatvvitli  the  elements  of  tlie  art  in  their  hands, 
u  often  as  a  seal  was  cut,  or  a  mark  impressed  by  stampine, 
and  with  all  the  excitement  of  a  highly  advanced  literary  cul- 
tare,  no  genius  arose  among  the  ancients  to  suggest  the  adap  - 
tation  ot  the  prevailing  modes  of  inscribing  materials,  to  tlie 
niiltiplication  of  the  productions  of  literature,  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  letters.  It 
came  late  into  the  world  ;  but  it  came  at  a  si^al  crisis,  and 
must  liave  thrown  into  discomfiture  that  class  in  society  who 
were  calculating  on  the  continuance  of  the  moral  darkness 
which  liad  enabled  them  to  oppress  their  species.  To  •  seek  a 
'  new  world  to  reign  over,'  was  an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to 
be  attempted.  To  stop  the  voice  of  the  Press,  was  an  alterna¬ 
tive  which  afforded  some  promise,  since,  if  it  were  found 
impoKsible  to  deprive  it  of  speech,  it  might  be  practicable  to 
Impede  its  utterance.  Book-censors,  and  Licensers  of  the 
Press,  were  therefore  put  into  requisition,  with  instructions  to 
watch  the  operations  of  the  Press,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  books 
fiot  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  views  of  tlieir  eccle- 
‘iwtical  superiors,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which 
tbnelhe  productions  of  genius  and  virtue  were  to  be  suffered 
we  the  light.  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  infamous  for  his  horrid 
crimes,  a  monster  of  vice,  to  be  delivered  from  whose  contami¬ 
nations  the  earth  was  groaning,  issued  a  bull  relating  to  the 
^re  of  books,  which  commences  with  lamenting  that  Satan 
tares  amongst  the  wheat  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  proceeds 
guard}  by  pecuniary  fines  and  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
^OL.  XVfll.  N.S.  2  H 
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lion,  the  *  holy  Christian  religion’  from  the  *  deteslaMo  erif 
of  books  '  contrary  to  the  orthodox  faitli/  Leo  X.  also,  i 
pontiff  whom  piety  and  virtue  had  no  share  in  rendering  il)u»» 
trioiis,  was  a  tuluiinator  of  papal  terrors  against  the  authors  of 
hooks  containing  doctrines  not  approved  by  the  minisien  of 
the  Vatican. 


*  In  Rome,  the  compilers  of  the  catalogues,  or  imlexeSf  of  prohibited 
books,  arc  still  continued,  and  called  the  Congregation  of  the  hdtt, 
'I'hc  works  noticed  in  the  indexes  are  divided  into  three  classes;  the  fim 
containing  a  list  of  condemned  authors^  the  whole  of  whoso  writings  arr 
forbidden,  except  by  express  permission  ;  the  second  enumerating  worki 
which  arc  prohibited,  till  they  have  been  purged  of  what  the  iuquisitun 
deem  erroneous  ;  the  third  comprehending  those  anonymom  publications 
which  are  cither  partially  or  totally  forbidden,  'fhe  manner  in  wkkh 
the  Romish  literary  inquisitors  formerly  di'cidt'd  upon  the  works  piw 
sented  to  them,  was  sometimes  criminally  careless,  and  the  results  suf¬ 
ficiently  curious.  Gregory  Capuchin,  a  Neapolitan  censor,  informs  us, 
that  bis  practice  was  to  burn  such  Bibles  as  were  defective  in  the  ttxl; 
and  that  his  mode  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the 
I.atin  Bibles  was,  to  examine  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  “ifl 
find,”  says  be,  “  the  words,  ‘  in  sudorc  vullus  tui,  vesceris  pane  too,’ 
instead  c>f  *  in  sudore  vulius  tui,  vesccris  pane  donee,’  (thus  adding  tbe 
word  /wo,)  I  direct  such  copies  not  to  be  corrected,  but  to  be  committni 
to  the  tlames.”  As  the  Indexes  were  formed  in  different  countries,  the 
opinions  were  sometimes  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  and  wbit 
one  censor,  or  inquisitor,  allowed,  another  condemned ;  and  even  in 
some  instances,  the  censor  of  one  country  has  his  own  works  condemoni 
in  another.  Thus  the  learned  Arias  iVlontanus,  who  was  a  chief  inqui¬ 
sitor  in  the  Netherlands,  and  concerned  in  the  compilation  of  the /!»• 
tuvrp  Index,  had  his  own  works  placed  in  the  Index  of  Hone;  ^bilc 
the  inquisitor  of  Naples  was  so  displeased  with  the  Index  of  Span,  » 
to  persist  in  asserting  that  it  had  never  been  printed  at  Madrid.  Tbi» 
ditVerence  in  judgment  produced  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  method  of 
censure,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  inquisitors  to  subscribe 
names  to  the  indexes,  in  the  following  manner;  “  I,  N. — inquisitor  ^ 
such  a  dioci'sc,  do  say,  that  this  present  book,  thus  by  me  conectnl, 
may  be  tolerated  and  read,  until  such  time  ns  it  shall  be  thought  worthy 
of  some  further  correction.”  But  these  Prohibitory  and  Exjargntoni 
Indexes  were  ri*aervcd  only  for  the  inquisitors,  ami  when  printed,  ^ 
li>'ered  only  into  their  hands,  or  those  of  their  most  trusty  tiso^rt- 
Rhilip  II.,  in  his  letters  patent  for  the  printing  of  the  first  Spanish 
dex,  acknowledges,  that  it  was  printed  by  the  King’s  printer,  a^alhjJ 
own  c\|H'nsc,  nut  fur  the  public,  but  solely  for  the  inquisitors,  andciriei^ 
ecclesiastics,  u  Ao  arre  not  to  be  permitted  to  communicate  the  contenh^ 
it^  or  give  a  copy  qf  it  to  any  one.  And  Sandoval,  archbishop  of  T<r 


a 


Uxio,  in  the  edition  of 


tnumcalion,  any  one 


1619,  prohibits,  under  pain  of  the  greater  cxcoi»' 
to  print  the  Index,  or  cause  it  to  be  prtnt^  j  ^ 


vhen  printed  to  send  it  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  4  sptckKkt^- 
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^  dilHcvlt,  indoi'd,  were  they  to  be  obtaiiieU,  tbiU  it  it  said  tbo  Spuusli 
and  Portuguese  Indexes  were  never  known  till  the  PInglish  tqok  C^if ; 
aod  tbc  Index  of  Antwerp  was  accidentally  discovered  by  JuniuSi  whQ 
tAerwanls  reprinted  it. 

*  Even  after  the  Reformation,  a  regular  establishment  of  Licensers  of 
the  Press  appeared  in  England,  under  Charles  I.,  procured  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  publication  of  any  works  by 
the  Genevan  party,  and  in  particular  the  Geneva  Bible.  The  decree  it 
diled  July  1st,  lo37*  and  marks  the  violence  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  ruling  system/  Vol.  II.  pp.  129 — 131. 

The  Star-chamber  and  the  High-commiasion-court,  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Laudian  decree  ;  and  to 
what  purpose  those  cruel  engines  of  intolerance  exerted  their 
power,  is  sufficiently  known  from,  among  many  others,  tlie 
cases  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick. 

JIany  years  elapsed  before  the  newly  invented  art  of  print* 
ing  w  as  made  available,  to  any  extent,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  population  of  Europe.  The  number  of 
readers  could  not  in  tliose  times  have  been  very  great,'  when 
the  chisses  to  whom  letters  were  more  accessible,  the  clergy 
ami  the  higher  ranks  of  the  community,  were  so  extremely  ig- 
uorant.  Some  training,  therefore,  must  have  been  requisite'^to 
the  common  people,  before  the  productions  of  the  press  could 
confer  benefit  upon  them.  The  vigilant  hostility  oi  the  inqui¬ 
sitors  appointed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  doubtless  a  pow¬ 
erful  impediment  to  the  preparation  and  diffusion  of  printed 
Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongues  of  Europe ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
rise  of  Protestantism,  that  measures  for  effecting  those  ob¬ 
jects  could  be  with  safety  generally  adopted.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  circumstance,  and  strongly  indicates  the  literary 
character  of  the  period,  that  there  was  no  publication  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  before  the  edition  of  Erasmus  in  1516. 
The  first  printed  Bibles  were  large  in  form  and  costly  in  price^ 
and  were  probably  in  many  instances  purchased  more  from 
cariosity  tnan  for  use.  Of  this  description  were  the  Latin 
Vulgate  by  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  one  of  the  earliest  typogra- 
^ical  works,  and  executed  between  1450  and  1455,— the 
latin  Bible  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  1462,  and  other  splendid 
works.  The  first  printed  vernacular  version  of  the  Scriptures 
•ecnis  to  have  been  the  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  without 
date,  place,  or  printer's  name,  but  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  soon  after  1460,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  Lord 
Spencer’s  Library.  The  four  Gospels  in  Dutch,  were  printed 
in  1472,  and  a  Dutch  Bible  in  1475.  An  edition  of  the  Bohe- 
Bible  was  issued  from  the  press  in  1488.  A  French 
Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Lyons^ 
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withOTit  date,  but  eupposed  about  1477.  A  Bible  in  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  Lower  Saxoi^,  was  printed,  according  to  Walch,  at 
Cologne,  in  1490.  Tneie  were  the  principal  vernacular  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Scriptures  in  tlie  fifteenth  century.  And  limited 
as  they  may  seem  to  be,  they  must  have  produced  an  amazing 
increase  ol  the  means  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  have  sup¬ 
plied  most  powerful  excitement  towards  the  acquisition  of  the 
learning  necessary  for  their  use.  In  the  early  part  of  the  su^ 
sequent  century,  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  Bibles  were 
become  very  great ;  the  Protestant  leaders  providing  for  the 
Success  of  their  cause  by  the  general  diffusion  of  the  word  of 
God.  Luther’s  German  translation,  committed  to  the  press  in 
1522,  was  published  in  separate  and  successive  parts,  expressly 
with  a  view  to  the  easy  and  convenient  purchase  of  the  Bible 
by  the  lower  orders.  Tyndal’s  English  Version  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  first  printed  in  1526,  was  comprised  in  a  small  volume; 
and  from  this  date  the  publication  of  modem  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  adapted  to  tne  various  classes  of  readers,  proceeded 
with  vigour  and  effect.  Of  the  editions  which  we  have  just 
noticed,  and  of  many  others,  Mr.  Towuley  has  given  descrip¬ 
tions,  accompanied  with  memoirs  of  the  translators  and  prin¬ 
ters,  and  interspersed  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  their  lite¬ 
rary  history.  To  one  class  of  persons  we  are  glad  that  he  has 
devoted  so  much  of  his  attention  ;  we  mean  those  writers  who 
published  their  opinions  with  so  much  freedom  in  favour  of  the 
unrestricted  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  From  a  variety  of 
similar  passages,  we  select  two  illustrious  instances :  the  nrst 
is  Erasmus ;  the  second  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  who 
aided  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

‘  “  I  differ  exceedingly  from  those  who  object  to  the  Scriptures  being 
translated  into  the  vernacular  tongues,  and  read  by  the  illiterate:  as  if 
Christ  had  taught  so  obscurely,  that  none  could  understand  hinn,  but  a 
few  theologians  ;  or  as  if  the  Christian  religion  depended  upon  being 
kept  tixrrcl.  The  mysteries  of  kings  ought,  perhaps,,  to  be  concealed, 
but  the  mystery  of  Christ  strenuously  urges  publication.  1  would  bare 
even  the  meanest  of  women  to  read  the  GospeU  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Taul ;  and  I  wish  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  translated  into  all  lan¬ 
guages,  that  they  might  be  known  and  read,  not  only  by  the  Irish  and 
Scots,  but  also  by  Saracens  and  Turks.  Assuredly,  the  first  step  ii  to 
make  them  known.  For  this  very  purpose,  though  many  might  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  others  might  frown,  I  wish  the  husbandman  might  repeat  them 
at  his  plough,  the  weaver  sing  them  at  his  loom,  the  traveller  beguile  the 
tediuuaness  of  the  way,  by  the  entertainment  of  their  stories,  and  the 
general  discourse  of  all  Christians  be  concerning  them,  since  what  wo 
are  in  ourselves,  such  we  almost  constantly  are  in  our  conversation. 

‘  Leitert,  written  by  those  we  love  and  esteem,  arc  preserved  and 
prired,  and  carried  a^ut  with  us,  and  read  again  and  again ;  and  yti 
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there  arc  ihoutarult  of  Cbri«Uaii5»  who,  lUtbough^  plhexwiip  loafloed* 
never  once  in  the  whole  of  their  life,  read  tita  ooQks  *coii4dplng  the 
Guipe/i  and  Epittlei.  Mohammedans  violently  defend  tfieir  o^niont) 
indJews,  from  their  infancy,  learn  the  prccepU  of  Mo^ ;  ba(  why 


Sir  David  Lindaay's  Exclamation  to  the  Reader,  touobing 
“  tlie  writing  in  vulgar  and  maternal  language,"  in  the 
book  of  his  **  Monarchie/’  is  more  admirable  tor  its  good  aeoae 
and  reasoning,  than  for  its  poetry.  '  « 

*  Though  every  Common  may  not  be  a  Clark, 

Nor  hath  no  l^eed  except  their  tongue  raatcrrmllf 

Why  should  of  GOD  the  marvellous  heavenly  wark  ^  * 

he  hid  from  them  ?  1  think  it  not  freternall.  • 

The  Father  of  heaven,  which  was  and  is  etemall  ‘ 

To  Moses  gave  the  Law  on  Mount  Sin  A  V, 

Not  into  Greek  nor  Latinc  as  they  say,  >  '  r 

*  lie  wrote  the  Law,  in  tables  hard  of  stone,  ‘ 

In  their  own  vulgar  language  of  Hebrew  :  '  '  ’ 

That  the  children  of  Israel  every  one,  % 

Might  know  the  Law,  and  to  the  same  ensew.  ’  ' 

Had  he  don  write  in  Latinc,  or  in  Grew, 

It  bad  to  them  bene  a  savourlesse  jest  i  *  . 

Ye  may  well  know  God  wrought  ail  for  the  litsL 

f  , 

‘  Aihstotle  nor  Plato  I  heard  sane 

Wrote  not  their  philosophic  natural!,  ‘  ’  ' 

In  Dutch,  nor  Dence,  nor  tongue  Italiane :  *  -  i 

But  in  their  most  proper  tongue  matcriiatl. 

Whose  fame  and  name  doth  reigne  perpctuall.  *  ^ 

Famous  Virgil,  the  Prince  of  Poctrie,  , 

Nor  Cicero,  the  flpwer  of  Oratry,  • 

‘  Wrote  not  in  Chaldic  language  nor  in  Grew, 

Nor  yet  into  the  language  Saraceno,  '  • 

Nor  in  the  naturall  language  of  Hebrew,  •*  '  * 

But  in  the  Roman  tongue,  as  may  be  seen,  ^ 

Which  was  their  proper  language  as  I  weene.  ^  '  ‘ 

When  Romanes  reigned  Dominators  indeedi  ' 

The  ornate  Latino  was  their  proper  Leede.  ^  ' 

*  Right  so  Children  ^  Ladies  of  Honours, 

Pray  in  Latine  to  them  an  uncouthe  Leede, 

Mumbling  their  Matine,  Evensong,  and  their  Hourip  '  ; 
Their  Pater  Noster,  Ave,  and  their  CreiD|  ^ 

It  were  as  pleasant  to  their  spirit  indeed  , 

God  have  mercy  on  me  for  to  say  thus,  ^ 

'  As  fur  to  say  Miserxre  nei  Div|, 
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<  Sftinct  Hieromb  In  bis  pro^r  tongue  Roroanc 
The  Law  of  God  truely  he  did  translate, 

Ont  of  Hebrew,  Greea,  and  Lattne  in  plainc, 

Which  hath  been  hid  from  us  long  time  God  wait, 

Untill  this  time  :  But  after  my  conceit, 

Had  Sainct  Hieromb  been  borne  into  Argtle, 

)n  Irish  tongue  his  Books  had  done  coinpyl.* 

Vol.  ll.  pp.  423—425. 

A  more  mudneious  assertion  was  never  proroul^ted,  than  the 
declaration  of  the  Council  of  "IVcnt,  that  it  is  niaiiifeKt  froniex* 
periauce,  that  more  evil  than  good  will  arise  IVoin  the  Ho/y 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  allow’ed  indiscriminately 
to  every  one.  Nor  can  any  instance  of  arrogant  aseuiiiption  be 
produced,  more  striking  than  Uie  claim  set  up  by  the  Romish 
Church  to  be  the  exclusive  guardian  and  dispenser  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  On  this  subject,  some  very  curious  remarks  will  be 
found  in  a  correspondence  which  Mr.  Townley  has  inserted  in 
his  third  volume,  in  which  we  find  Dr.  Milner  stating  with  great 
gravity,  that  tlie  Apostolic  See  of  Rome  does  not  ‘  vouch  for 

*  the  auUicnticity  and  purity  of  the  Bible  in  any  form,  except  the 

*  Latin  Vulgate,  w'hich  having  constantly  held  in  her  bauds,  and 

*  read  for  so  many  centuries,  she  pronounces  free  from  all  ma- 

*  terial  errors.'  ‘  In  tliis  decree,’  says  Dr.  M.,  ‘  &he  by  no  means 

*  condeffuis  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals ;  but,  as  tliese  were 

*  not  familiar  to  her,  and  of  course  not  in  her  safe  custody  for  the 

*  centuries  in  question,  she  pronounces  nothing  about  them.’ 
This  is  a  choice  specimen  of  juystijication.  It  must  seem  strange, 
even  to  absurdity,  that  tlie  originals  should  not  from  tlie  first 
have  been  safely  deposited,  and  ever  afterwards  have  been  im¬ 
maculately  preserved  in  the  hiuids  of  a  pretended  infallible 
guardian  of  tlie  Bible.  The  origitials  are  in  other  hands,  and 
the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome  is  the  depositary  of  a  translation; 
a  translation  about  w  hich  this  same  Apostolic  See  cared  nothing 
for  so  long  a  time  as  nearly  two  centuries  after  Jerome  had  com¬ 
pleted  it!  Tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals'  not  familiar  to 

*  her!’  IIow' tlien  could  she  form  a  judgement  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  w  hich  she  is  declared  the  keeper  T  But  how  were  the 
volumes  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  her  sate  custody  ?  Just  as  the 
Coptic  Version,  or  the  Armenian  Version,  or  any  oUier  version, 
was  in  the  safe  custody  of  those  who  used  it.  That  such  ab¬ 
surdities  should  pass  current  among  reasonable  persons,  and  be 
among  the. means  of  supporting  the  ridiculous  claims  of  an  ex¬ 
clusive  priestliood,  whose  day  of  power,  happily  for  the  world, 
has  nearly  passed  away,  is  truly  astonishing.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  company  of  classical  scholars  setting  themselvei 
up  as  the  guardians  of  Homer’s  text,  ^d  vouching  for  itif  au- 
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ilienticity  aiul  purity,  because  they  had  loi^  beea  familiar  with 
Hope’s  translation  of  the  Grecian  roetl  Or  who  ahould  de¬ 
clare  themselves  the  depositaries  of  lIorace*8  Lyrics,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  French  Version  as  their  proof  of  authoritative  raaitlian- 
frhip  ?  Future  ages  will  almost  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  extravagant  claims  and  usurpations  of  the  \  apostolical  Sec 
*  of  Rome/  had  an  existence,  or,  at  least,  tHat  they  were  so 
lonir  submitted  to.  The  following  important  statement  occurs 
at  the  close  of  tlie  Author’s  account  ot  several  publications  ot' 
tlie  Bible. 

*  These  editions  of  the  Oriental  Scriptures  were  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  editions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  published  during  this  ^seven¬ 
teenth)  century,  in  the  temporal  states  of  the  Pope ;  and  nothing  can 
more  strongly  mark  the  restrictive  infiuence  of  the  papal  power  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Bible,  than  the  singular  fact,  that  of  2060  editions  of  tlm 
vbole  or  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  printed  during  tills  century,  In  thp 
Oriental  and  Latin  tongues,  only  23*  were  published  at  Home,  and  JL 
St  Naples;  and  of  more  than  940  editions  in  the  modern  Eurc^can 
Itnguagcs,  not  one  w'as  printed  at  Rome,  or  in  the  temporal  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Pone ;  whilst  not  fewer  than  14*  editions  of  prohibitory 
Indexes  of  Books,  (Indices  Prohibitorum  Librorum,)  were  issued  from 
the  press  at  Rome,  during  the  same  pcriodf .  ’  Vol.  lll.'p.  382. 

That  defects  and  errors  should  occur  in  a  work  sq  miscella¬ 
neous  in  its  contents,  and  so  extensive  in  its  plan,  cannot  be 
surprising,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  scanty  and 
doubtful  18  much  of  the  information  from  which  the  Author  had 
to  make  his  selections,  and  how  perplexing  it  must  have  been 
to  extricate  facts  from  the  discordant  opinions  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  faults  of  the  volumes  are,  however,  comparatively 
few.  One  of  the  principal  deficiencies  of  which  we  arc  dis¬ 
posed  to  complain,  is  the  very  brief  notice  taken  of  the  Canstein 
Bible  Institution.  Mr.  T.  should  have  given  his  readers  some 
better  account  of  an  Institution,  from  the  press  of  w  hich  three 
millions  of  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  and  the  New  Testament 
hare  been  issued.  The  industry  and  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Towiiley  w’cll  entitle  his  volumes  to  the  approbation  of  the  critic, 
and  to  the  patronage  of  the  public.  They  afford  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  progress  of  Biblical  transljitions,  and  of 
the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

I  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 

*  Viz.  *i  editions  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  2  of  the  Latin  Bible,  I  of 
the  Latin  New  Testament,  and  18  of  the  Psalms  and  other  portiona 
^  the  Bible  in  diU’erent  languages.  The  edition  at  Naples  was  of  the 
in  Latin. 

t  Lc  Long,  edit.  Masch,  pt.  ii.  vol.  4.  Index  Ckronologicus*  Le 
Fdaichtu  Chronologictu.  Paris,  1723.  fol.  Pcignot,  Diction* 
**‘re  dcs  Livres  condamn^s,  &c.  1.  pp.  260 — 264.  Paris,  1806.  Svo. 
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t 

HIS  i»  one  of  those  rare  and  refresh i n jij  prcKl actions  of 
ing  luiud^  which  repay  one  for  wading  through  many  a 
volume  of  dry  and  prosing  discussion,  or  pert  and  polished 
mediocrity.  It  i.H  not  a  perfe(;t  drama  or  a  faultless  poem; 
but  it  displays  more  dramatic  invention,  and  contains  tioer 
poetry  than  any  modern  production  with  which  it  can  fairly  be 
brought  into  comparison.  The  conception  of  the  character  of 
Julian,  though  it  does  not  possess  all  the  distinctness  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  older  masters  of  the  spell,  is  marked  by  great  pro¬ 
priety  and  beauty ;  and,  as  imbodied  in  the  Author’s  f>oetry, 
lias  much  more  personality  and  substance  than  the  *  airy  no- 
‘  iiiiugs'  which  strut,  and  sing,  or  rhapsodize  in  the  pages  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  Lord  Byron  has  produced  nothiog 
equal  to  it,  except  in  producing  and  reproducing,  in  eveiv 
variety  of  masquerade — himself.  Scott  has  nothing  so  intel- 
lectiial  or  so  elevated  among  his  exquisite  sketches.  Always 
dramatic,  he  is  never  heroic,  llis  personages  are  men  aud 
women,  but  they  have  always  far  ‘  more  of  earth  in  them  tiian 
‘  heaven  ac(|iiiring  nothing  of  that  ideal  grandeur  and 
beauty,  in  passing  through  the  poet’s  mind,  which  would  lead 
us  to  refer  them  to  a  race  of  higher  stature  than  live  in  these 
degcivcrate  days.  Nature  is  interpreted  in  his  poetry,  uot  after 
the  manner  of  Buonarrotti  or  Shakspeare,  but  more  in  the 
spirit  of  Uembrandt  or  Froissart.  It  is,  however,  among  the- 
e\(|uisite  exaggerations  of  n  mind  imbued  with  the  ideal,  that 
the  fancy  is  most  delighted  to  lose  recollection  of  the  tame  and 
vulgar  realities  of  this  work-day  world,  and  that  we  feel  as  it 
were  lifted  up  into  the  higher  regions  of  poetry.  We  Uiink 
very  highly  of  Mr.  Oilman’s  talents.  Though  he  Las  never 
adequately  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  Fazio,  he  has  displayed 
great  taste  in  his  subsequent  poems,  especially  in  his  last,  now 
on  our  table.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  reviving  a  most 
elegant  species  of  composition,  and  still  more  for  the  admirable 
use  he  has  made  of  it,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  holy  writ,  and 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  purest  and  noblest  sentinK^nts.  Without 
instituting  an  invidious  comparison  betw'een  him  and  the  pre 
sent  Autlior,  we  must,  however,  explain  our  first  remark,  by 
giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  in  vigour,  reach  of  thought,  and 
a  certain  chasteness  of  colouring,  as  well  as  in  the  develop" 
meut  of  his  leading  characters,  the  present  Autlior  has,  atthw 
one  giant  stride,  left  him  behind.  On  no  subject  are  our  op^ 
nit>ns  formed  with  more  care,  and  our  decisions  given  with  iiW® 
deliberation,  than  on  that  of  poetry ;  yet,  on  none  do  wo  fccl 
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Ir^  dispoeied  to  dogmatise ;  so  i  ode  terminate  is  the  standard  of 
taole,  uud  so  many  chances  are' there  of  some  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  interfering  to  disturb  the  nicer  operations  of  the  judge¬ 
ment.  so  as  to  affect  their  correctness.  ‘  But  while  wediscl^m 
infttllihility  in  these  matters,  we  challenge*tlie  credit  doe  to  an 
anxious  determination  to  be  just ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  public  lias  reversed  our  sentence.  We 
hate  read  this  poem  with  more  than  ordinary  gratification,  and 
hel  nu  hesitation  in  thus  warmly  couimendiug  the  taste  and 
ability  which  it  displays.  Nevertheless,  our  readers  shall  have 
fnirly  laid  before  them  the  evidence  on  which  tiiey  may  come 
to  a  decision  for  themselves. 

The  poem  opens  at  the  period  at  which  Julian,  having  already 
renounced  the  faith  of  his  household  oppressoii,  and  becomo 
AW  enthusiast  in  the  delusions  of  pagan  worship,  is  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  Hleusinian  mysteries,  *  when,  it  ii  asserted, 
kf  oonsented  to  the  assassination  of  his  Uncle,  the  Emperor 
Constantius.  The  scene  is,  the  Cavern  of  EleusU  at  night. 
Julian  is  alone. 

‘  Oh,  ye  mysterious  and  invisible  beings 

That  throng  this  palpable  darkness,  and  do  give  '  ' 

These  tombs  of  cartn  awful  vitality  ! 

1  hear  the  rushing  of  your  sightless  wings 
Sweep,  with  an  unimaginable  speed. 

Around  this  mortal  substance  I  Vault  of  darkness. 

Thou  gloomy  mother  of  all  hideous  shadows. 

Thy  void  is  pregnant  with  a  phantom  life ; 

Thy  vast  receptacles  are  filled  with  breathings. 

Cold  expirations,  that  stir  up  roy  hair. 

And  cling  to  my  damp  forebcacL  Haply  I  stand 
Within  the  portal  of  Eternity, 

Amid  death's  heavy  atmosphere, — environed 

By  th’  incorporeal  essence  of  past  life,  i  i 

And  souls  that  wait  their  advent!  Awful  beings ! 

Impetuous  and  incessant  travellers! 

bwift  couriers  of  two  worlds !  Connecting  stream 

’Twixt  corruptible  man  and  the  pure  gods ! 

Here  1  confront  you-'firm,  yet  not  unmoved. 

O  ye  inscrutable  company,  vast  tide 
Of  spirits,  in  your  mighty  ebb  and  fiow, 

Here  in  tlie  midst  of  you  1  stand,  and  shrink  not!* 

He  is  startled  at  hearing  his  name  called  by  Maximus,  the 
chief  priest,  who  has  approached  him  unnoticed.  After  a  par¬ 
ley,  in  which  the  priest  tries  to  excite  and  arm  his  pupil's  mind 
for  the  mirpose  he  contemplates,  they  enter  together  the  interior 
of  the  Cavern.  ** 
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•  Julian,  Thb  tiletice,  and  these  shadows,  and  cool  air. 
Impress  the  heart  with  reverence.  The  calm 
Simplicity  and  the  majestic  repose 
Of  uiese  eternal  chambers,  at  the  root 
Of  mortal  habitation,  that  reaard  not 
Time,  but  exist  as  if  time  had  no  lapse, 

Do  fill  the  mind  with  awe,  and  bold  the  senses 
More  anchored  in  the  placid  calm  of  faith 
And  unresisting  fealty  to  Heaven, 

Than  the  more  gorgeous  fanes  of  upper  air  ; 
llic  monumental  temples  and  proud  palaces. 

Where,  on  her  throne  of  clay,  sits  militant 
Awful  Religion. 

Maximus.  Tread  softly  and  with  reverence.  We  arc  now 
Before  a  present  Deity.  These  halls 
Are  unprofaned  with  human  workmanship  : 

All  that  thou  see’st— those  fretted  roofs  high  arching 
From  their  vast  pillars,  those  broad  coigns  and  friezes. 
And  sculptured  pomp  grotesque,  and  marble  floors, 
And  roofs  of  pendulous  chrystal; — tlicsc  arc  all 
Nature  8  primeval  architecture. 

Julian.  Gods ! 

How  glorious  arc  ye  io  your  cartldy  dwelling ! 

Here  let  me  kneel  1 

Maximus.  Julian,  dost  thou  believe 

The  mystery  of  that  world  of  spirits  divine, 

The  everlasting  conclave,  who  sit  throned 
In  Heaven,  and  rule  tlie  air  and  earth  and  waters; 
Aye,  and  the  penal  caverns  of  deep  Hell  ? 

H'he  sublimated  essences,  whence  man 
Takes  his  mixed  character  of  good  and  evil: 
lir.perfcct  'midst  perfection  ? 

Julian.  Prav  you,  pardon  me. 

My  soul  is  like  a  steed  m  act  to  spring — 

Hot  expectation  swelling  every  vein, 

The  course  before  him,  and  the  goal  in  sight. 

This  is  no  place  to  lecture  points  abstruse; 

1  stand  at  gaze.  Who  sliali  withhold  me  i 


rithhold  me  i 


Maximus.  ^  Boy  I 

Thy  mettle  shall  be  tried.  Who  slew  thy  fatlicr  ? 
Knock  at  thy  heart  and  ask  what  Vengeance  says. 
Is  there  no  name  stored  in  its  inmost  core— - 
No  execrated  meiuory  that  smoulders, 

Like  a  pent  flame,  within  thy  seething  brain  ? 

The  book  of  fate  lies  open  to  thee. — Head. 

Thy  glory  and  Heaven  s  will,  vindictive  darmons 
Therein  nave  craved  in  bloody  characters  I 
Ha !  does  the  light  beam  on  thee  ?  Thou  art  buiy 
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Now  with  ten  thou«and  thronging  thoughu»  lUm  gliding 
before  the  glass  of  apt  imagination. 

Dost  start?’ 

The  process  by  which  Julian  is  conciliated  to  weigh  the  pro- 
|ios;il  which  at  first  excites  in  his  mind  only  horror  luid  indig¬ 
nation,  then  led  to  concur  in  its  necessity >  and  at  length  wrougnt 
up  to  a  pitch  of  vindictive  frenzy,  is  \*ery  akilfully  mana^d. 
thp  Priest  seizes  the  auspicious  moment  to  put  a  scroll  into  his 
hand,  which  Julian  eagerly  signs,  thereby  authorizing  tlie  demi 
pf  niiinler. 

*  Mojctmus.  Now  are  the  gods  of  Rome  avenged  I  Constantius, 

Thy  hours  are  numbered — these  few  lines  have  slain  thee. 
Thou  art  arraigned  and  j^udged  !  Thy  power  gone  by, 

As  a  forgotten  storm  !  Thou  wert,  anu  art  not ! 

(Turning  to  Julian,  who  anpears  agitated.} 
Rut  how  is  this,  my  sovereign  ?  Why  dost  tnoa  look 
So  pallid,  and  thus  gaze  on  vacant  air  ? 

Thy  foot  is  in  the  flood — fear  not  to  trust 

Thy  bark  upon  the  mountain  wave ;  ’twill  bear  tllce. 

With  thy  magnificent  freightage,  to  fair  shores 
And  happy  harbours.  Fear  it  not. 

*  Julian,  1  fear  I 

It  is  a  word  unwritten  in  my  heart ! 

Rut  something — (a  delusion  of  the  brain) 

Something  hath  shook  me.  As  I  signed  just  now, 

A  form  of  mild  and  melancholy  beauty 

Stood  by  my  side*  and  frowned.  When  I  bad  signed, 

I  looked — tne  place  was  void  I  I  do  believe 
That  shape  my  guardian  spirit  and  good  genras ; 

And  that  he  hath  pasted  from  me ! 

*  hfaximus.  Pshaw !  such  dreams 

Are  all  unworthy  of  thy  manhood.  Let  us 
Return  from  tliosc  deep  vaults  to  the  pure  air. 

The  uncertain  flicker  of  our  torches  gives 
Abody  to  tlicse  vapours,  and  creates 
Shadows  like  substances.  We’ll  think  not  on  them. 

Now,  champion  ofthe  gods,  attend  me.  Now 
Thou  art  worthy  of  the  deep  and  awful  rites 
That  veil  our  Eleusioian  mysteries. 

Knowledge  and  power — the  future  and  the  past 
Arc  henceforth  tninc.  One  hour,  and  thou  snalt  quaff 
Deep  from  the  cup  of  immortality.’ 

The  succeeding  scenes  exliibit  the  progress  of  seditious  dis¬ 
contents  among  me  legionaries,  occasioned  by  the  rumour  that 
bli.in  was  about  to  be.  recalled,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
>ent  to  rccruil  a  distant  ami  disgraced  army,  and  ‘  make 

‘  Ac(juaintance  with  the  bears  of  Caucasutw’ 
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At  thin  juiM^tHTe,  arrive  as  le^tea  from  the  Emperor,  Jorim 
a  Prefect,  Mark,  13ishon  of  Arethusa,  and  Hormisdai,  an  ej! 
iled  Persian  Prince.  Tney  prove  to  be  bearers  of  the  obnoxiom 
mandate,  and  are  witli  difticulty  rescued  from  the  hands  of  ih« 
exasperated  soldiery*  The  scene  concludes  with  Julian't  at* 
cepting  the  imperial  dignity,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  army,  to  the  consternation  of  the  legates.  Tbe 
scene  now  changes,  and  introduces  us  to  Constantia  the  Chrij. 
tian  wife  of  Julian  ;  she  is  sitting  at  her  embroidery,  in  a  chain, 
her  in  the  palace,  attended  by  Virgilia  and  her  other  women 
anxiously  awaiting  tidings  of  Julian.  The  wdfe  of  Constantins 
enters.  Tier  troubled  aspect  denoting  that  she  has  heard  unwel- 
come  tidings ;  but,  ere  she  can  fully  explain  them,  Maximus 
enters  from  the  camp,  and  salutes  the  wife  of  Julian  asEmpreini. 
She  receives  the  news  of  lier  hu8band*s  treason  with  dismarand 
grief ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  another  messenger  announces  the 
sudden  death  of  Constantius  at  Tarsus.  Constantia  and  Eu- 
sebia  are  borne  oft*  by  attendants,  and  the  scene  closes  with  the 
arrival  of  Julian. 

A  considerable  interval  must  now  be  imagined  to  have  paus¬ 
ed.  The  ensuing  scene  discovers  Julian  in  the  imperial  cham¬ 
ber  just  before  day-break. 

'  Julian,  alone. 

*  1  cannot  sleep  !  Ten  thousand,  thousand  thoughts 
Crowd  in  my  restless  bosom.  Phantasy 
At  this  lone  hour  invokes  her  spectral  train, 

Shadowy  suggestions— >incontrollable. 

A  fearful  ho|>o  is  busy  here,  and  Memory 
Sits  like  a  pallid  mourner  at  my  side : 

My  heart  is  swollen  with  expectation, 

1  know  not  wherefore — a  dull  weight  is  there—. 

Sighing  I  heave  it  off,  but  it  returns. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  watching :  a  broad  seal 
Pressed  on  my  brow  by  some  invisible  liand. 

Scorches  roy  brain.  Oh,  sleep  I  Oh,  gentle  sleep ! 

Would  I  might  court  thee  on  a  peasant’s  pallet ; 

1  have  not  slumbered  since  I  wore  a  crown ! 

*  Constantia.  (entering.)  Julian,  my  husband! 

The  morning  light  has  dawned.  W^here  hast  thou  been  ? 
The5a  vigils  will  destroy  thee. 

•  Julian.  Ay,  my  love, 

3 lie  brain  hath  need  of  rest :  the  limbs  are  strong 
n  spite  of  many  hardships  ;  but  the  mind— 

The  mind  should  have  repose.  Constantia,  wherefore 
Is  sleep  an  alienlo  these  royal  chambers  ? 

1  cannot  find  beneath  this  purple  robe, 

Oq  all  the  down  of  the  imperial  pitlow. 


*  Julian, 
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Even  with  tby  form  of  beauty  atretched  beakle  ^  * 

One  naturaJ  slumber :  my  eyea  are  e?er  open  f  -  , 

IWn  the  past  and  future.  1  am  denied 
Oblivion.  It  t»ar  not  to,  Constantia.  i 

It  was  not  to! 

1  Conttaniia.  My  Lord,  forbear  these  thoughts. 

We  have  been  happy,  and  again  shall  be  so 
?  You  will  redeem  ail  yet. 

*  Julian.  It  cannot  be. 

My  subjects  in  revolt,  my  crown  at  stake. 

My  glory  questioned;  the  bright  world  of  fame 
For  which  my  very  soul  was  bartered,  all 
Trembling  like  foam  upon  the  stormy  waters  I 
1  have  dclied  my  God,  and  will  not  now 
Strike  my  proud  banner  to  audacious  man  I 

*CmUatUia.  Julian,  the  empire  of  the  earth  is  thine: 

What  w'ould  you  more  f * 

We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  scene  ;  but  must  transcribe 
tilt  close. 

'  Cmtantia.  How  cool  and  moist  comes  in  this  morning  air ! 

Nature  awakens  with  a  sigh,  and  tears 
Are  on  her  beautiful  countenance :  a  veil 
Of  tender  mist  partially  hangs  around  her. 

As  if  to  hide  some  sorrow  ere  she  smiles. 

Surely  there  is  infection  in  these  objects; 

Gazing,  a  tender  pleasure  steals  upon  me, 

Yet  I  could  weep. 

*J\ihn.  All  natural  objects  have 

An  echo  in  the  heart.  This fleslr does  thrill. 

And  has  connexion  by  some  unseen  chain 
With  its  original  source  and  kindred  substance. 

The  mighty  forest,  the  proud  tides  of  ocean. 

Sky-cleaving  hills,  and,  in  tlie  vast  of  air; 

The  starry  constellations ;  and  the  sun, 

Parent  of  life  exhaustlcse— these  maintain 
With  the  mysterious  mind  and  breathing  mould 
A  co-existence  and  community. 

I'  (^omtantia.  Julian,  in  our  first  love  you  talked  to  me 
Thus,  and  I  never  feel  the  morning  air. 

Or  look  upon  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Without  some  sweet  associate  emotion. 

Our  early  love  was  happy.  Was  it  not  ? 

Happy  ?  Oh,  yes,  most  innocently  happy ! 

Sweet  woman,  thou  hast  always  been  so.  Happy  ^ 

Would  I  had  only  studied  thy  sweet  looks. 

Had  sought  divinity  but  on  thy  lips, 

Had  asked  no  other  empire  but  thy  beauty^ 


'Julian. 
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Bat  I  have  been  beset' by  rafenoys  appetites ; 

Passions  have  preyed  upon  niy  heart  and  thriyen ; 

The  ladder  of  my  wild  uinbitioo 

ilatii  yielded  steps  for  eril  tliouglits  to  mount* 

Happy  ? — even  you  have  almost  lust  the  charm, 

(And  how  1  love  thee,  witness  all  ye  powers 
Divine  or  fabled,)  thou  that  wert  once  my  all — 

1  am  a  ruin.  (He  vhUJcs  apart  abstractedly.) 

Constantia.  (aside)  My  unhappy  Julian  ! 

Ah,  what  a  wreck  is  that  majestic  mind  ! 

Thy  very  features  arc  not  what  they  were. 

I'hen  were  thy  beauties  shadows,  and  the  light 
That  cast  them  from  thee, — is  it  all  departed? 

(Julian  thranDS  himself  upon  a  couch.) 
He  sinks  upon  timt  couch,— oh,  weary,  weary  ! 

Last  night  he  slept  not :  haply  he  may  sleep  , 

Now  and  be  soothed.  Perhaps  the  breath  of  music 
May  prove  more  eloquent  than  my  poor  words  : 

It  is  the  medicine  of  the  breaking  heart. 

{Music  plays :  she  approaches  him.) 
His  eyes  are  closed.  Thou  art  indeed  a  ruin. 

Put  grand  and  glorious  in  thy  desolation, 

Like  a  decaying  temple.  I  would  be 
.  The  weed  that  gathers  round  thy  broken  pillars, 

The  bird  that  nestles  in  thy  lonely  chambers, 

The  pilgrim  kneeling  at  thy  shattereil  altar, 

The  faithful  light  that  shiues  with  equal  warmth 
On  tlic  deserted  arch  and  festal  palace. 

How  pale  he  is,  and  yet  how  beautiful ! 

Pll  kiss  him  as  he  dreams.  {Music  again  andsoag) 

*  What  is  Power  ?  ^Tis  not  the  state 
Of  proud  tyrants,  whom  men’s  hate 

To  worse  than  death 
Can  level  with  a  breath— 

Whose  term  the  meanest  hand  can  antedate : 

The  peasant  with  a  heart  at  cose. 

Is  a  greater  man  than  these. 

*  What  is  grandeur?  Not  the  sheen 
Of  silken  robes ;  no,  nor  the  mien 

,  And  haughty  eye 

Of  old  nobility— 

The  foolish  thing  that  is  not,  but  has  been. 

The  noblest  trophies  of  mankind 

Are  the  conquests  of  the  mind.  '  ^ 

*  Wliat  is  Beauty  ?  Not  the  shew  ^ 

Of  shapely  limbs  and  features.  No« 

These  are  but  flowers 
Tliat  have  their  dated  hours 
To  breathe  their  momentary  sweets,  then  go- 
'  ’Tis  the  stainless ‘soul  within 
That  outshines  the  fairest  skin. 
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*  What  is  Love  i  'Tis  not  the  kiss 
Of  a  harlot  lip— the  bliss 
That  (loth  perish, 

Kven  while  we  cherish 

The  fleeting  charm :  and  wliat  so  fleet  as  this? 
He  is  blessed  in  love  alone» 

Who  loves  for  years,  and  loves  but  one. 


*  What  is  Glory  ?  Not  the  breath 
Of  vain,  venal  crowds ;  nor  death 
Amid  the  cry 
Of  vaunting  victory ; 

Nor  on  the  living  brow  war’s  sanguine  wreath. 

He  who  maintains  his  country’s  laws. 

Alone  is  great;  or  he  who  dies  in  the  good  cause.’ 


\Vc  need  not  under-write  this  song  with  any  epithet :  it  is 
music.  The  slumber  of  Julian  is  internipted  by  Uie  entrance 
{){ the  arch-fiend  Maximus,  who  comes  to  denounce  the  Na/a- 
renes  as  authors  of  a  treasonable  plot  against  his  life,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Persians.  The  list  of  conspirators  includes 
the  name  of  Mark,  the  venerable  bishop  and  the  friend  of  his 
infancy,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  that  of  the  Empress  herself. 
Julian  ciedulonsly  believes  the  whole  malignant  invention,  and 
nsolves  on  snmmai'V  vengeance.  A  street  scene  in  Constanti- 
|)le  prepares  the  reader  for  the  execution  of  the  sanguinary 


no 


decree.  In  the  succeeding  one,  Julian,  on  his  throne,  gives  an 
audience  to  the  Persian  ambassadors,  whom  he  dismisses  with 
contumely,  threatening  to  give  his  reply  *  in  blood  and  flames 
'  at  Ctesi|)hon.’  Bishop  Mark  is  next  brought  in,  and  is  treat¬ 
ed  hy  his  for  nior  pupil  with  inflexible  severity  and  contempts 
He  is  shewn  the  paper  containing  his  forged  signature,  and  on 
denying  it  to  he  his,  is  charged  by  Maximus  as  a  liar  and 
traitor,  and  Juliaii,  quitting  the  hall,  leaves  him  to  his  fate. 

The  scene  npw  changes  to  Antioch.  Crowds  of  citizens  are 
awaiting  the  procession  of  the  army  to  the  Temple  of  Mars. 

A  Chorus  of  Priests  is  then  introduced,  followed  by  a  speech 
from  the  Vanperor,  which  is  received  with  shouts  by  the  popu¬ 
lace.  We  are  next  hurried  to  the  Mines  under  Perisabor, 
where  some  declamation  takes  place,  descriptive  of  the  horrors 
«f  a  siege,  very  beautifully  written,  but  not  quite  in  place. 
Julian  discovers  some  ill-draed  tenderness  of  nature ;  and 
Maximus  at  length,  snatching  up  the  axe,  strikes  the  base  of 
the  column  which  supports  the  roof  of  the  mine.  The  rest  of 
the  scene  is  spectacle  or  fancy :  the  mine  falls  in,  and  the 
hreach  is  won.  Now  to  Ctesiphon,  before  which  the  Roman 
»nny  lies.  The  dialogue  is  carried  on  with  spirit  liy  Nevitta, 
General  of  the  Oauls,  Anatolius,  Hormisdas,  and  aRerwanto 
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Maximus :  in  the  course  of  it,  the  wily  Priest  represents,  on  the 
Biithori^  of  a  Persian  fugitive,  that  the  enemy  had  secretly 
retiani  from  Ctesiphon,  which  lay  before  them  us 

•  A  cheat,  a  sorry  trap,  a  rifled  coffer.* 

In  a  soliloquy,  he  lets  the  reader  into  the  secret  of  his  trea¬ 
sonable  collusion  with  the  barbarian  king,  and  the  motive 
which  has  inspired  it. 

*  Julian — no  matter 
Whether  it  be  he  needs  me  not— or  whether, 

Even  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  crime, 

Ciuilt  fcar»  his  tempter  ;  or - wliy,  what's  *t  to  me  ? 

Eut,  ever  since  1  did  that  deed  on  Mark, 

1  have  been  shunned.  Sapor,  wdiat  sayest  thou  ? 

“  He  need  not  seek  the  favour  of  a  king, 

That  may  be  king  himself.**  Subtle  barbarian  ! 

Yet  was  not  this  my  aim  :  1  sought  but  poteer. 

Nor  grasped  I  at  the  vanity  of  things. 

I  leant  on  Julian — with  his  growth  1  grew. 

*Twas  my  best  hope  of  rising.  Now  am  1  shorn 
Of  that  which  hud  conteiUeu  me,  and  therefore 
Again  take  counsel  for  advancement.  Sapor — 

Yes,  1  will  lead  tliis  Julian  to  thy  toils. 

So,  if  he  triumphs,  1  partake  the  glory, 

And  may  resume  ray  sway  :  but  if  he  fails — 

Oh  !  if  there’s  faith  in  plots,  or  zeal  in  men 
For  their  imagined  interests — then,  Julian, 

The  laurel  that  now  wreaths  thy  warrior-brow, 

Shall  make  pacific  diadems  for  mine.’ 

A  distant  view  of  Ctesiphon  in  the  next  scene,  indicates 
that  Julian  has  fallen  into  the  snare,  and  raised  the  siege,  in 
idle  ]»ursuit  of  the  supposed  fugitives.  Constantia  enters,  borne 
on  a  litter,  the  victim,  by  slow  poison,  of  the  infernal  policy  of 
Maximus.  In  an  ati’ecting  conversation  between  her  and  Eu- 
sebia.  the  scenery  of  the  Tigris  is  beautifully  referred  to,  as 
ground  consecrated  by  the  earliest  history,  the  cradle  and 
tomb  of  nations ; 

^  the  vast  charnel 
Of  grandeur,  yet  w’ithout  a  monument.' 

In  the  ensuing  scene,  Maximus  meets,  by  night,  tlie  Persian 
general,  Nohordates,  and  seals  his  treason  by  accepting  a  bribe* 
In  the  next,  mutinous  symptoms  are  exhibited  by  the  soldiery, 
which  are  quelled  by  Julian *8  striking  down  tlie  ringleader,  and 
firing  the  ships  which  lie  at  anchor  on  the  Tigris.  The  death 
of  Constantia  follows :  her  last  interview  with  Julian  is  exqoi* 
sitely  ailecting.  With  her  dying  breath,  she  conjures  him  to 
repent,  and  he  half  relents  under  the  intiuence  of  passionate  sf* 


(^iion.  The  scene  closes  with  a  Mnons  air'  sung  by  a  Chorusof 
Virgins*  by  no  means  destitute  of  beauty,  though  it  has  the  not 
uncoiumon  fault  of  poetical  hymns»  in  being  neither  ChrisUan 
nor  Pa^an.  At  that  time  of  day,  it  was  not  custouyiary,  in  odea 
to  ^  tile  dying  Christian’s  soul/  to  omit  all  reference  to  the 
Sariour.  That  absurdity  was  reserved  for  English  poets. 
In  the  short  and  busy  scenes  which  now  bring  on  the  catastro¬ 
phe,  are  crow^ded  many  striking  incidents  and  much  spirited 
dialogue.  A  spring  is  •  found  in  the  desert,  to  which  the 
goldiers  rush  tumultuously,  but  are  recalled  by  the  voice  of 
thtir  Fanperor,  who,  afterwards,  when  they  have  driven  back 
the  Persians,  refuses  to  taste  the  water  first.  Such  incidents, 
however,  tell  better  in  history  tlian  in  dramatic  poetry.  The 
fatal  inoniing  arrives,  the  dawn  of  which  is  thus  exquisitely 
painted. 

*  The  sun  will  soon  arise:  yon  dusky  mountain 
Lifts  his  great  outline  hard  against  the  light. 

There  arc  no  clouds ;  the  air  is  crisp  and  jocund,  < 

And  rosy  Angers  now  are  shaki^  out  .  , 

'  Aurora’s  golden  hair.’ 

Great  Julian  lias  not  slept,  and  strange  tales,  are  current  in 
the  rainj> ;  how  that,  at  tlie  dead  of  night,  two  voices  within 
the  imperial  teiU,  were  heard  by  the  sentinel,  although  his 
master  slept  alo»e.-  *  ;  .r,j  *  mu  »  Wi 

■  ^ '  *  Ay,  and  he  say's,*;. 

A  figure  wrapt  in  tomb-like  vestments,  passed'  ^ 

Shadowy  across  the  portal,  soundless  and  swift.’  '  * 

Julian  himself,  betrays  a  settled  despondency,  but  the  Roman 
spirit  survives,  within  liimr  •  Too.  late  he  suspects’ the  traitor 
priest;  but  in  the  battle,  having  surprised  him  leading  on  a 
bind  of  Persians,  he  devotes  him^to  *  direful  Nemesis.’  Julian’s 
inperhuinan  feats  in  the  conflict  are  detailed  to  the  Persian 
bins,  who  is  enraged  at  his  enemy’s  having,  as* he  fears,  es¬ 
caped  him.  ■  ^  ^  *'  *•* 

'  Wounded  officer.  1  saw  the  great  Apostate 

GidlantlT  bearing  up  his  fallen  fortune 
Through  half  the  day.  ’*  vie  ■  ’ 

'  &por«  ^  Speak  lo  the  purpose,  idiot ! 

I*  Wounded  1  stood  beneath  a  rock,  a  jutting  rock. 

That  screen’d  the  plain  on  which  hu  vanguard  formed  ; 
Thither  he  came,  and  tbayiroud  woman  with  him, 

•  The  Macedonian  Queen,  Eusebia, 

'1^  Armed  like  Bellona.  He  was  calm  and  solemn* 

She  too  was  pale— her  white  lips  were  compressed  ; 

*  While  her  quick  eyas  glanc’d  roundt  ’ncath  lowering  browsi 
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*  Sapor,  Why,  this  is  frell— though  iM^tnewhut  more  of  praise 

Haply  than  he  deserves.  Yet  does  his  fakne 
Augment  our  glory.  Know  ye  no  more  ? 

*  Officer,  I  saw  him 

Headlong  on  earth, ‘  rolled  from  his  dying lione, 

That  foundered  o’er  a  heap  of  carcases. 

He  fell ;  just  then  a  trooper  suddenly 

Hcared  his  stout  hone,  half  turned,  and,  baclirard  lctDin|» 

Thrust  down  his  lance  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground. 

I  saw  him  rise  against  the  mortal  steel, 

'And^wrench  it  in  the  wound, 'Nke  a  spent  tiger ; 


Half  vengeance,  half  despair.  Just  then  they  parted. 
He  sprang  upon  his  horse. 

•  Sohordates,  I  marked  the  despot — 

Even  like  an  arrow  on  the  wind,  he  rode 
His  winged  courser,  and  with  noble  daring 
Swept  with  his  chivfdroas  escort  past  our  front. 

Even  at  the  stormy  edge  of  chafing  battle. 

Our  arrows  touched  him  not,  his  life  was  charmed ! 
Sudden  he  reined  his  horse  up,  raised  hit  helmet. 
And  shouting  thrice  aloud,  waved  his  bare  hand. 

A  chosen  troop  rushed  forward-^then  he  turned 
Hit  charger  round,  and  in  short  circle  wheeling, 
With  a  loud  cry  triumphantly  rushed  on  us. 


M  ranes.  He  seemed  a  super-human  presence,  fraught 
With  an  unearthly  valour,  demon  plirensy  1 
A  fiend  was  surely  in  hit  heart  ana  arm  ; 
Satanic  majesty  was  in  his  eye. 

The  war-mist  rolling  round  nim  ;  his  keen  sword 
Flashed  like  hot  lightning,  bright  and  terrible— 
He  seemed  as  moving  in  a  thunder-cloud. 


*  Nokordates,  And  that  black  horse — an  hellish  birth  was  he  too. 

1  saw  his  gasping  nostrils  red  with  fire, 

A  foam  of  gore  ne  tossed  from  his  dark  jaws, 

In  his  reverted  eyes  blazed  swarthy  flames. 

His  proud  hoofs,  as  they  pawed  the  air,  and  struck 
Sparks  from  the  spurned  earth,  seemed  shod  in  Hell 
W'^ilh  penal  Mcel. 

*  Meranes.  *Twb§  80-«and  hksad  bearing. 

When  some  good  sword  struck  his  crowned  helmet  off, 
Did  well  beo^e  that  thought.  His  teeth  wereclencM, 
His  cheeks  were  bloodless,  anddiis  hollow  eyes 
Dark  will)  accumulated  agony. 

Yet  were  his  features  passiontess—a  calm 
And  terrible  despair,  a  marble  stillness. 

As  if  some  inward  fire  had  charred  his  heart, 

Looked  out  from  him  immoveable.  Most  awful  I 
Dread  contrast  with  the  tempest  of  that  hour  i  , 
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Then,  heaving  on  hit  knee,  with  backward  itrohe 
Hamstring  the  horse  ;  that,  with  a  plunge;  fhll  prune. 
Stunned  by  the  fall,  the  rider  lay  all  senseless ; 

When  Julian  freed*  plucked  forth  the  shaft,  aed  leaped 
Upon  his  breast  and  stabbed  him.  Some  few  friends 
Rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  1  saw  no  more* 

Yet  do  1  think  that  javelin’s  point  was  edged  -  h 
Witii  fate,  and  full  of  death.  -  r 

I  Sapor*  There’s  gold  for  thee ; 

Thy  tidings  are  the  best.  Now,  forward,  forward, 

Storm  their  proud  camp.  •  1  will  not  leave  a  Roman 
To  tell  the  tale.’ 

The  litst  scene  restores  to  us  Julian.  He  is  borne  in  bleed¬ 
ing  and  senseless,  but  revives  after  taking  some  water. 

*  Jvlmn,  Eusebia ! 

Art  thou  here  too  ?  Still  greater  than  th^  sex, 

'i'hou  com’st  to  view  a  sad  and  awful  parting ; 

'file  spirit  that  deemed  half  the  world  too  smalb 
T'orn  from  its  lordly  habitation. 

Crushed  in  its  vigour,  hurled  from  its  high  throne, 

Cast  naked  on  eternity — to'stand 

With  common  souls  before  the  judgement-seat ! 

(A  distant  shout  fuard*  Julian  starts  on  hts  fset.) 
Where  am  I  ?  Bind  me  on  my  horse !  to  arms !  ' 

,  Slaves !  shall  I  die  upon  a  couch  ?  A  myriad 
Of  agonising  thoughts  throng  in  my  brain. 

Oh,  for  a  bloody  Dank,  a  broken  sword. 

And  banners  drooping  over  me!  Oh,  vengeance, 

Some  vengetmee  yet !  To  horse !  I  say,  upon  them  ! 

1  tell  ye  1  am  strong.  A  lightning  mmes 
Thiwugh  my  hot  veins  would  swell  a  thousand  pulses. 

f  Sinks  down  exhausted.) 

I  Ha,  ha,  ha,*  ha  I  Look  on  these  traitor  limbs ; 

I  Oh  hear  this  braggard  voice  !  Nevitta,  thou 

Hast  seen  diis  cl^  of  earth  true  to  its  spirit  i 
Tve  not  been  a  vain  boaster  always. 

'  '  Emperor, 

IPve  swam  the  gulfy  Rhine  with  thee  at  midnight. 

Beneath  a  canopy  of  fiery  darts :  , 

I’ve  plunged  with,  thee  into  the  tide  of  men  , 

When  every  living  wave  was  swoln  with  fate; 

Yet  never  shrank  before — ’tif  terrible.  ,  ' 

^  ”  f  Ju\\m  leans Jbrmardnntk  a Jixed  took,  J 

How  many  of  ye  stasMl  around  me  ?  late  . 

I  saw  but  three.  i 

There  aro  no  more  i  NeviUe, 

Hormisdas,  aedmys^  ..  .  .  r  i 

’k  I  »  ^  «  There  If  t  fbarth  ;  ♦  '’f  * 
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*  Look—don’f  yoM  sec  him  ?  shadowy — look — there,  thereat 
*He  comes  to  me.  Thou  supernatural  shape  I  i  . 

Vast,  f*looniy,  silent,  undetiuable !  i  ’  mIi  u 

‘  ’  i'-t*  lUaw  thee  at  Eleusis.  Thou  didst  look  >  i  . 

’  •  .  Last  night  upon  niy  troubled  sleep:.  1  hcanl  <  lU  i  •  , 

Thy  rustling  folds  departing.  Still  ami  dark  ~ 

Is  the  dit‘ad  meaning  of  thine  awful  eye  ! « 

Art  thou  the  Spirit  of  Judgement,  that  doth  write 
Mans  doom, upon  the  adamantine  book  ? 

Or,  with  thy  basilisk  presence,  dost  thou  come| 
Wrath-oxccuiing  Minister!  to  watch* 

Lost  souls  just  Hitting  from  the  gates  of  life  ? 

Speak  to  me — speak  to  me  ! 

{He  sinks  back  in  a  ttupar) 

*  Nnitta.  His  senses  wander.  v; 

It  is  most  awful.  Saw  you  aught,  my  Lord  ?  ^.r  I.  , 

*  .}i 

‘  Honnisdat.  No,  nothing:  yet  methinks  a  rustling  passed  ur,  ^  ^ 

A  swift  division  of  the  air — a  sound,  \ 

As  of  departing  wings. 

,  ,  ,  I  t  1 1 1 

*  Julian^  {recovering.)  Eusebia  1  ,  , 

Thou  art  the  last  tic  that  I  have  on  earth :  /  » 

1  would  look  on  thee  once  again — thy  features 
^  Remind  me  of  past  happiness  :  no  matter; 

1  fashioned  my  own  fortunes.  Turn  me — so. 

1'urn  me  ujx)n  my  side  :  Yis  well ;  I’m  easier.  ’ 

The  blood  flows  freely  now  ;  my  pains  arc  deadened.  ■ 

Come  near.  Tm  somewhat  numbed,  and  heavy,  heavy—  * 
Cold,  very  cold,  and  dark,  Eusebia!  * 

•  Give, me  some  air — breath,  breath — some  air,  some  air.  ’  vr 
Bear  mo— where  1 — can  see — the  sun. — •  ^ 

{They  bring  Julian  forward :  he  fxe$  kis  eye  upward,) 

I  ’  Oh,  Galilean  !  Thou  hast  conquered  me  I”  '  ii.) 

{He  sinks  through  their  arms  and  cipino^ 

Nothing,  we  think,  could  be  much  finer  than  this  closc^'of 
the  poem,  to  which  the  well-known  apostrophe  of  tlw  dying 
Apostate  adds  surprising  effect.  But  we  really  deem  it  super*, 
fluous  to  comment  on  the  grace,  and  beauty,  and  poetical  spWt 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  extracts  w^e  have  given;  On 
the  faults  of  the  poem  we  are  still  less  in  a  temper  to  dwell,  if 
we  must  speak  of  them,— we  think  Julian  is  made,  we  will  not 
say  too  amiable  a  person  merely,  (although,  maugre  the  vene* 
raole  authority  of  fepced,  less  of  tfie  Titus,  and  more  of 
Trajan  character,  would  have  better  comported  with’  bti  ^ 
tions,)  but  too  tender,  artless,  and  almost  boyish too  Htlle  of 
the  zealot  is  blended  with  his  character,  toidentify  the  Ap^ 
tate.  The  poet  is  not  bound,  indeed,  to  copy  his  portraRnwn 
the  historian  ;  and  if  he  is  but  consistent  with  himself* 
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not  fairly  made  an  objection,  that  he  departs  from  Uie  strict 
tccumcy  of  fact.  But  still,  the  very  designation  of  the  hero 
in  the  title-page,  the  enthusiasm  he  displays  iii  the  opening  of 
tlie  poem,  uiul  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  exliibited  as  the 
restorer  of  the  old  idolatry,  putting  aside  historical  fact,  would 
j»eein  to  reouire  that  greater  prominence  should  have  been  given 
to  that  darker  part  of  his  character.  As  it  is,  the  last  line  of 
the  poem,  striking  as  is  the  effect  produced  by  it,-— for  we  in¬ 
stantly  refer  it  to  his  real  character, — would  scarcely  be  intelli- 
pbleDut  for  the  history ;  ’ the  poem  does  not  prepare  us  for 

It. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Author  for  his  non-observance 
Ilf  tlie  unities.  Poets  were  born  before  critics,  and  are  them- 
iielves  the  autliors  of  the  laws  which  these  their  judges  expound 
and  administer.  Shakspeare  is  a  higher  authority  tlian  Aris- 
tutle.  But  neither  rules  on  the  one  hand,  nor  precedents  on 
the  other,  can  decide  a  point  of  taste.  The  substantial  ob¬ 
jections  to  a  violent  departure  from  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  appear  to  he  these ;  First,  that  they  take  away  from  the 
probability  of  the  story,  recalling  the  reader’s  attention  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  invention,  and  betraying 
the  imperfection  of  the  art.  Next,  that  they  occasion  too  fre¬ 
quent  a  demand  on  the  reader’s  memory,  or  fancy,  or  whatever 
other  faculty  is  necessarily  exercised  in  supplying  the  hiatus, 
which,  for  want  of  a  chorus  furnishing  due  information  on  the 
subject,  has  to  be  filled  up  by  supposing.  A  reader  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  dismount  and  walk,  while  Pegasus  breathes  himself, 
now  and  then,  but  he  does  not  like  to  perform  half  the  journey 
OD  foot.  The  real  use  of  the  division  of  a  poem  into  books  or 
«t8,  is  to  allow  of  regular  intervals,  of  which  the  Poet  may 
Bake  the  best  use  he  can,  to  shifl  his  scenes  and  arrange  afresh 
Iw  persons  and  circumstances.  But  to  suppose  weeks  or* 
nonths  to  have  elapsed  between  ensuing  scenes,  is  pemlexing 
^  the  mind :  it  requires  an  unpleasing  effort,  and  therefore  it  is 
coQtrary  to  true  taste.  Lastly,  whatever  seems  to  betray  in  the 
a  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials, 
Biterility  of  resources,  or  a  defect  of  judgement  in  the  choice 
his  subject, — and  one  of  these  is  generally  involved,  in  any 
’iolent  departures  from  probability, — must  necessarily  detract 
^  the  pleasure  inspired  by  the  composition.  To  try  J ulian**' 

^ these  rules.  We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  scene  at 
Pensabor  is  somewhat  objectionable  on  account  of  the  rapid  and . 
*hnipt  transition  which  is  made  from  Antioch  to  Perisabor,  and 
to  Ctesiphon.  If  the  Author  thought,  by  breaking  the 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  to  make  the  transition  easier, 
Distances,  in  poetry,  are  not  computable  by  me-* 
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?idiat)HOr  pantilels.  But  his  object  probably  was,  to  iutrodsce 
HU  incident,  which,  as  requiring  a  detached  scene,  connected  it 
neitlier  end  with  the  adjacent  context,  was  hardly  worth  being 
interpolated.  Up  to  this  part  of  tlie  poem,  we  find  no  faun 
with  the  consecutiveness  of  the  scenes.  At  pages  66  and  UO 
we  have  long  intervals  supposed,  but  tiiey  are  natural  pauset  in 
the  ticiiou.  The  remainder  must  be  considered  as  one  Act, 
though  broken  by  transitions.  Kone  of  these,  however,  with 
tlie  exception  already  made,  exceed  tlie  just  bounds  of  poetical 
license,  if  we  allow  the  Poet  to  transport  us  at  once  from  An¬ 
tioch  to  Ctesiphon.  The  Author  will  perceive  that  we  do  not 
wisii  to  tie  him  down  very  rigidly  to  the  canons  of  criticism.  So 
far  as  they  ensure  a  pleasing  effect,  they  are  deserving  of  at- 
leiilion,  and  cannot  be  slighted  wi^h  impunity.  Beyouil 
all  is  hypercriticism  and  pedantry. 

Wc  have  noticed  some  few  imperfect  lines,  which  we  leare 
other  critics  who  may  come  after  us,  to  detect ;  but  we  areledto 
specify  one  instance,  because  it  savours  a  little  of  affectation,— 
a  victi  from  which  the  correct  taste  of  the  Author  has  kept  him, 
for  the  most  part,  exemplarily  free.  ‘  Lordly  ha-bi-U-ti- 
‘  ou,’  is,  in  one  place,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  pentasjl- 
labic  substantive,  and  endowed  w  ith  full  half  of  a  line  in  order 
to  support  its  rank.  In  another  place,  ‘  wild  ambi-ti-on/  is 
Rufieied  to  over-run  its  natural  bounds  in  a  similar  maimeL  If 
Cowley  and  Spenser  are  seductive  precedents  for  such  liberties 
on  the  oue  hand,  Sterniiold  and  Hopkins  miglit  have  more  thin 
a  counteractive  force  on  tlie  other,  as  w  arning  off  against  so 
perilous  an  approximation  to  their  peculiar  and  inimitable 
rhythm.  * 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  notice  the  moral  purity  by  whuA 
the  poem  is  so  honourably  distinguished.  In  the  hands  of  many 
of  tue  Author’s  contemporaries,  Julian  would  not  have  been 
made  a  hero,  but  at  the  expense  of  tlie  religion  from  which  be 
apostatized.  It  is  impossible  to  wTite  the  Author’s  name  at  full 
length,  (and  we  wish  him  well  rid  of  the  |debeian  monosyllable 
which  seems  tied  on  to  the  euphonous  and  noet-like  name  ^ 
De  Vere,  even  at  the  expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,)  it  »* 
impossible  to  utter  that  already  thrice  celebrated  name,  without 
being  reminded  of  the  recent  attempts  to  exalt  pagiuiisna^h  *  ibe 

•  religion  of  the  loves  and  the  luxuries,’  in  comparison  withtb« 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Sir  Aubrey  apologizes  for  not  lia^S 
commenced  his  development  of  Julian’s  character  at  an  eanitf 
period ;  ‘  for  I  have  not  dared,’  he  says,  ‘  to  detail  in  languaf® 
‘  the  progress  of  impiety,  or  to  array  the  argument*  that  if* 

*  duced  a  Christimi  from  his  Cod.’  The  explanation  does 
credit  to  his  judgement  and  liis  principles.  *  That  I  have  fimc<b 
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ferted  ;  but  it  certainly  was  far  from  our  intention  to  cifo  any 
he  adds,  *  in  accomplishing  my  own  ideas,  is  a  fact  I  oannpt 
«  hide  from  myself;  but  the  present  is  a  first  effort,  and.  may, 

<  1  would  hope,  lead  to  better  things/  It  is,  indeed,  a  brilliant 
promise  ;  or  rather,  our  Poet*s  mind,  like  some  tropical  trees, 
seems  to  put  forth  blossoms  and  fruit  at  once. 


Art.  111.  !•  The  Life  of  William  Penn,  abridgeti  and  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Mary  Hughes  (late  Uobsun).  f.cap 
gvo.  pp.  19'^.  Price  4s.’ 6d.  London,  1822.  . 

2.  A  Letter  to  a  Junior  Member  oj'  the  Societif  of  Friends  ;  occasioned 
hy  his  Address  to  Young  Men  and  Women  of  the  same  booicty. 
P2uio.  pp.  24.  VVoodbridge,  1820. 

£  avail  ourselves  of  tliese  two  small  publications,  for  the 
purpose  of  oH'ering  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject 
of  Quaker  Ortliodoxy,  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  article  on 
Mr.  Barton’s  Poems,  having  been  given  to  understand  that 
ooT  remarks  on  that  occasion  have  been  somewhat  miaia* 

'  terpreted. 

Little  will  be  required  to  be  said  of  the  former  publication. 
An  analysis  of  Mr.  Clarkson’s  unreadable  memoirs  of  tliat 
great  and  good  man,  was  given  in  the  Old  Series  of  this  Jourr 
lal;*  and  to  that  paper  we  may  refer  our  readers  for  our  viewa 
of  Penn's  extraordinary  character.  This  abridged  narrative 
comprises  the  substance  of  those  memoirs ;  and  as  it  appears 
to  be  very  respectably  executed,  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
generally  acceptable.  Penn’s  Letter  to  his  Wife  and  Children  is 
worth  half  the  money.  ! 

The  Tract,  we  understand  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ber* 
wrd  Barton.  Although  it  must  be  considered  as  speakit^  the 
lentimeuts  only  of  an  individual,  it  contains  an  expression  of 
tiews  and  feelings  which  we  believe  to  be  characteristic  of 
tkt  best  portion  of  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  is  an  or- 
wment.  In  the  general  tenor  of  the  advice  he  offers,  we  fully 
concur ;  and  we  shall  in  the  sequel  avail  ourselves  of  several 
of  the  Writer’s  very  intelligent  remarks. 

In  expressing  our  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Barton’s  poems  on 
religious  subjects,  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the  explicit  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  refers  to  those  doctrines  of  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem,  respecting  which  the  tenets  of  Quakerism  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  to  lean  towards  heterodoxy.  It  was  this  remark  whkdi, 
ve  understand,  gave  pain  to  some  of  our  readers,  as  seeming 
fu  intimate  a  persuasion  tliat  such  a -suspicion  was  not  Ul- 
fcunded.  The  fact  we  presume  to  be  unquestionable,  that  a 
^ery  general  impression  exists  of  the  kind  to  which  we  ad- 


'  *  Vol.  X.  p.  497. 
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opinion  as  to  how  far  it  is  a  correct  impression.  In  tmth  wc 
found  ourselves  (and  we  are  still  in  nearly  the  same  pr^ics. 
ment)  in  want  of  the  requisite  information  to  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  present  state  of  religious  sentiment  among  the 
Quaker  body.  The  writings  of  Barclay  anil  of  Penn,  and  the 
eulogistical  ‘  portraiture*  drawn  by  Clarkson,  acquaint  us,  to 
a  certain  extent,  w  ith  what  Quakerism  is  as  a  system  ;  hut  the 
actual  opinions  of  a  religious  body  are  not  to  he  jiulgeil  of  by 
the  controversial  writings  of  two  centuries  back.  The  “  Apo¬ 
logy”  is,  we  suspect,  little  read  by  Friends  themselves;  and  few 
of  their  number,  we  imagine,  would  choose  to  pledge  themselves 
to  all  the  sentiments  of  Fox,  or  even  of  Barclay  and  Penn.  The 
Yearly  Epistles,  the  only  accredited  documents  of  a  public  na¬ 
ture,  the  “  Book  of  Extracts,”  and  Tuke’s  “  Principles,”  mnst 
be  considered,  however,  as  forming  the  modern  standard  of 
Quaker  Theology.  But  publications  of  this,  description  differ 
materially  from  the  spontaneous  writings  of  individuals,  which 
best  indicate  the  existing  state  and  prevailing  tone  of  public 
opinion  and  feeling,  exhibiting  the  professed  belief  of  the 
body,  as  it  were,  in  actual  operation.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Society  have  most  studiously  repressed  and  discountenanced, 
under  a  terror  of  intestine  controversy,  all  doctrinal  discua- 
sions.  In  this,  they  may  have  acted  wisely  ;  but  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  leaving  the  real  sentiments  of  Friends  in  some 
obscurity. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  is  that  to  which  we  chiefly  refer,  as  a  point  on 
which  a  leaning  to  heterodoxy  is  supposed  to  exist.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  of  1819  recognises  the  ntteinpls  which 
had  been  recently  made  to  stir  this  question,  in  the  advice 
whicli  it  contains,  ‘  not  to  read  publications  which  openly  or 
^  indirectly  inculcate  a  disbelief  in  the  benefits  procured  to  us 

•  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  in  the  divinity  of  him 

*  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  or  in  the  perceptible  guidance  of  hii 
‘  Spirit.’  This  advice  must  at  the  same  time  be  considered  m 
a  decisive,  though  somewhat  indirect  avowal  of  the  faith  of  the 
b«ciety  on  those  great  articles ;  and  it  at  once  disproves  the  ct- 
lumny  which  would  impute  to  them  as  a  body,  a  creed  border¬ 
ing  on  Socinianism.  Modern  Unitarianism  w'ould,  indeed, 
fain  bring  within  its  catholic  embrace,  Jews,  Mahommedww, 
and  Quakers,  us  all  belonging  to  the  true  Unitarian  visible 
Church,  Pagans  and  Trinitarians  only  being  excluded. 
even  though  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  held  by  other  (lenoniinutions  of  Protestants,  w 
not  in  terms  received  by  the  followers  of  Barclay  and  Pena, 
il  could  he  only  a  despicable  quibble  that  should,  on  that  pre- 

(eucc,  class  tlieui,  under  the  eijuivocal  name  of  Unitarians, 
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with  tlie  impugnere  of  tLe  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  influenoet 
ot  the  Holy  Spirit.  Penn’s  early  works  are  known  to  contain 
«oiue  free  and  rather  flippant  remarks  on  the  orthodox  creed, 
which  subjected  liiin  to  a  seven  months’  imprisonment.  This 
wts  not  the  way  to  wean  him  from  his  opinions  ;  bat  he  ap» 
|s>arstohave  been  afterwards  aware  that  he  had  expreraed  him* 
^f  unguardedly,  and  afforded  a  handle  to  his  enemies.  No¬ 
thing  cun  be  more  crude  tlian  Ids  theological  sentiments,  as 
(lit^played  in  his  **  Sandy  Foundation  sliaken.”  The  unguarded 
iiutenients  of  orthodox  writers  appear  to  have  had  an  unfa* 
vounible  and  undue  influence  on  his  mind  ;  and  all  his  shew  of 
argument  rests  on  the  misapprehensions  which  these  state¬ 
ments  had  led  him  to  entertain  respecting  the  doctrines  ho 
altempts  to  invalidate.  Similar  misapprehensions  and  prejudices, 
we  make  no  doubt,  continue  to  operate  on  the  nfinds  of  his 
followers:  they  shew  themselves  in  a  morbid  dislike  of  what 
may  be  descnbed  as  a  high  Athanasian  phraseology  on  the 
subjects  in  question.  The  word  Trinity  is  specifically  objected 
to;  not,  however,  by  Quakers  only,  but  by  many  devout 
(lersons  of  other  communions,  as  of  merely  human  inven¬ 
tion  ;  and  certain  phrases  are  considered  by  them  as  excep¬ 
tionable,  which  Christians  in  general  scruple  not  to  employ, 
but  still,  between  the  creed  of  Quakerism,  and  that  of  modem 
Unitarians,  the  discrepancy  is  infinite.  The  distinguishing 
tenet  of  the  former,  namely,  the  perceptible  injiuences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  involves  in  it  a  practical  belief  as  far  removed  from  the 
no*cree(l  of  the  Socinian,  as  light  from  darkness.  It  implies  a 
view  of  the  condition  of  human  nature,  of  the  scheme  of  re¬ 
demption,  and  the  means  of  recovery,  totally  at  variance  with 
tbe  cnitariaii  theology  ;  and  when  coupled  with  an  avowal  of 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  procured  by  his  death,  seems  to  include  every  essential  part 
of  the  Christian  system.  The  man  who  believes  this  with  his 
heart,  believes  all  that  tlie  Scripture  requires  him  to  believe  in 
order  to  salvation.  lie  may  not  express  himself  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity,  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  points 
of  confessed  iiiiportance,  in  our  language ;  but  he  holds  the 
Head  ;  be  belongs  to  the  true  circumcision,  **  who  worship 
"  God  in  the  Spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  con- 
**  hdence  in  the  Hesh.”  The  consistent  Quaker  believes  that,  in 
order  to  be  saved,  a  man  must  be  born  again.  And  can  it  be  a 
question  with  a  pious  person,  which  of  the  two  is,  in  tlie  best 
^€m»e,  Uie  most  orthodox,  the  man  who  will  wrangle  and  dog- 
ttatihe  lor  tlie  Athanasian  Creed,  and  Boptismal  regeneration ; 
yr  he  who  can  go  no  further  in  his  avowal  of  belief,  than  what 
iti  called  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  believes  in  the  necessity  of 
Ktuuieiaiiou,  yet  without  Baptism The  coasUteat  Qu^er 
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is  a  devout  man,  a  man  of  prayer.  In  this  respect  he  is  tao^ 
truly  orthodox  ;  orthodox  on  a  point  far  more  important  than 
any  on  which  he  can  possibly  differ  from  Christians  of  other 
denominations.  By  this,  too,  he  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  Unitarian  on  the  one  hand,  and  scarcely  less  so,  on 
the  other,  from  the  self-sufficient  man  of  creeds  and  articles 
who  resolves  a  practical  belief  in  Divine  influences  into  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

But  lest,  in  this  representation  of  the  Quaker  doctrine,  we 
should  be  thought  to  be  proceeding  upon  mere  assumption, 
we  shall  here  transcribe,  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  a 
few  paragraphs  from  an  admirable  Tract  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  ministers. 

*  As  **  God  is  a  spirit/*  and  tne  soul  of  man  is  of  a  spiritual  naturv, 
so,  the  intercourse  between  God  and  man  must  be  spiritual.  By 
fully  observing  what  passes  in  our  own  minds,  we  may  clearly  porcrive 
within  oursidves  two  opposite  natures,  one  tending  u>  good,  the  other  to 
evil.  I'he  distress  of  mind  wridch  we  feel  after  having  followed  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  satisfaction  wc  cx|)erience 
in  yielding  to  the  former,  are  the  o{HTation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  As 
this  Heavenly  Diit'ctor  is  obeyed  and  followed  ;  as  we  endeavour  with 
all  our  might  to  refiiiiii  from  what  it  condemns,  and  pray  for  assbtance 
to  accomplish  what  it  points  out,  it  w  ill  enable  us  by  degrees  to  over* 
come  the  evil  propi'nsiiies  of  our  nature;  it  will  purify  our  hearts,  tnd 
prepare  us  for  a  degree  of  union  with  the  Supreme  Being.  By  the 
gradual  operation  of  this  Divine  power,  our  very  atTcctions  and  dispo. 
sitions  will  be*  changed  ;  we  shall  then  understand  what  was  meant  by 
that  declaration  of  our  Lord,  “  Ye  must  bo  bom  again."  Here  the 
relish  for  sin  will  be  in  great  measure  taken  away  ;  we  shall  be  released 
from  its  bondage,  nnd  introduced  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  But  before  this  happy  stale  can  be  experienced,  wc  shall  hare 
many  aevere  struggles  to  encounter  with  the  evil  and  corruption  of  our 
hearts,  and  shall  hud  that  our  rational  faculties  alone  arc  utterly  unequal 
to  the  conflict.  If,  however,  we  cleave  firmly  to  that  measure  and  roani- 
festation  of  the  Spirit  or  grace  of  God  which  is  given  to  every  mau  to 
profit  withal,  (1  Cor.  xii.  7)  "c  shall  experience  help  from  him  who  is 
omnipotent,  and  in  his  strength  become  “  more  than  conquerors.** 

*  As  man,  in  his  natural  and  fallen  state,  is  prone  to  evil,  and  can 
only  he  redeemed  from  it  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  so 
there  are  two  great  classes  or  stales,  distinguished  in  the  Holy  Scriptuw 
by  the  terms  carnal  and  spiritual.  Each  of  these  states  has  its  distin¬ 
guishing  marks.  The  rule  for  ascertaining  the  members  of  each,  was 
laid  dow  n  by  our  Lord  himself,  w  hen  he  said,  **  Every  tree  ia  known  by 
its  own  fruits." 

‘  These  are  the  marks  by  which  the  members  of  the  carnal  state  IW 
be  known.  Their  aupreme  delight  seems  to  be  in  the  objects  of  seme; 
they  are  pleasing  and  gratifying  themselves  solely  with  the  materisl 
world,  and  idolizing  the  powers  and  faculties  which  they  possess  •* 
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ttHoDal  creatures;  they  rehise  to  balkec  ia  what  cannot  bo  mado  ptain 
Id  their  natural  capacities,  and,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  oveo  ak  in 
judgment  upon  the  operations  of  lohnite  Wisdom.  The  caroaily* 
mindtxi  are  busy  in  doing  their  own  wills ;  and  despising  the  lowly 
appearance  of  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  inwardly  ronnifesled,  tln^y  art  in  % 
great  measure  left  to  themselves  ;  their  foolish  hearts  bacomc  darkened  ; 
and  they  hare  no  mort*  conception  of  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
•piritual  kingdom,  than  a  man  born  blind  has  of  colours.  They  becotat 
rstrangiMl  from  the  source  of  love,  then  hardened,  and  some  at  length 
ptrsecuiors.  They  are  si*rvanis  of  a  power  which  has  always  been  op- 
poMii  to  the  happiness  of  man ;  and  being  out  of  the  Divine  harmony 
which  reigns  among  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  they  produce 
confusion  and  misery  throughout  the  creation  of  God.  ^ 

*  Our  natural  faculties,  however  noble  and  excellent,  cannpt  of 
themselves  lead  us  to  God.  They  may  enable  us  to  provide  for  our 
bodily  wants,  and  to  prosecute  researches  in  the  material  world. 
They  may  convince  us,  that  the  whole  creation  is  the  work  of  a  Being 
infinite  in  wisdom  and  power,  and  that  every  contingency  in  the 
operations  of  nature  was  foreseen  and  exactly  providod  for  with  the 
most  consummate  skill;  that  before  this  creative  and  sustaining  Power^ 
the  most  intelligent  among  the  sons  of  men  shrinks  into  absolute  io- 
ftl^nificance.  Reason,  enlightened  by  that  knowledge  of  Divine 
wisdom  which  we  have  gained  from  the  sacred  volume,  may  teach  us 
all  this;  but  reason  can  never  of  itself  bring  us  to  the  saving  know¬ 
ledge  of  God . The  things  of  a  man  may  be  known  by  the  spirit  of 

man ;  but,  as  the  great  apostle  asserts,  the  things  of  God  are  Icnown 
only  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Finite  cannot  comprehend  infinite  t  and 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  there  are  mysteries  which  no  human 
reason  can  solve.  In  this  state  of  being,  we  have  not  all  the  data 
respecting  them  which  are  necessair  to  the  forming  of  a  just  judge¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  our  evidence  be  dencient,  the  conclusion  upon  such 
premises  may  be  erroneous,  even  if  the  reasoning  were  ever  so  per- 


situation,  that,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  this  life,  a  distinct  revela¬ 
tion  was  not  rendered  necessary :  the  Supreme  Being  does  nothing  in 
vain.  Thus,  in  the  inspired  writings^  every  thing  is  accommodated 
to  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  W« 
find  there,  no  revelation  with  respect  to  the  arts  and  scienoet^  no 
indication  of  that  beautiful  system  of  the  universe  which  has  since 
been  discovered.  These  were  within  the  range  of  the  natural  facul* 
ties  of  man,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  by  no  means  essential  to 
his  salvation.  But  these  precious  volumes  teach  us  what  human 
reason  could  never  know,  unless  aided  and  enlightened  from  above. 
They  point  out,  that  He  who  made  man,  has  condescended  to  impart 
to  him  of  his  grace  and  good  Spirit ;  that  if  this  be  adliered  to  and  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  will  lead  into  truth,  and  out  of  error  and  evil ;  that  it  will 
change  the  affections,  purify  the  heart,  and  being  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  Mediator,  will  produce  an  union  and  communion  with  God. 
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*  Without  fiiitb  in  the'inwacd  reveUlion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  t  u 
iropouibic  aavingly  to  understand  the  written  rerelatlon  as  coataiaad 
in  the  Uoljr  Scriptures.  A  wicked  man  might  learn  to  repeat  them 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  still  remain  as  corrupt  as  ever.  They  art 
only  to  be  tlius  understood  by  a  measure  of  that  Spirit  by  which  they 
wore  dictated ;  only  by  coming  to  Christ,  who  saiil  to  tlic  unbelicring 
Jews,  ^  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  ctemsl 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  And  ye  will  not  come 
unto  me,  that  ye  might  nave  life.’* 

In  these  truly  excellent  remarks,  we  are  not  aware  of  a 
position, — scarcely  of  an  expression  to  which  any  ortlmdoi 
Churchman  or  Dissenter  could  object.  We  will  not  vouch  fur 
every  phrase  or  sentiment  in  the  pamphlet ;  but  as  to  the  above 
stateuicnt  of  doctrine,  if  this  be  the  ‘  immediate  revelation/ 
tlie  '  light  withiu,’  which  our  Quaker  brethren  contend  for,  we 
are  nuuiy  to  profess  our  entire  concurrence  witli  them.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  the  familiar  doctrine  of  evangelical  pulpiu. 
Aud  tliut  no  sentiment  tending  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  now  held  in  connexion  with  this  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  Divine  teaching,  by  the  Quakers  as  a  body,  we 
are  warranted  and  bound  to  believe,  by  the  zeal  they  have  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  in  promoting  the  formation  of  Bible 
^cieties.  This  fact,  if  universal,  were  sulHcient  to  wipe  olf 
the  imputation  of  an  anti-scriptural  enthusiasm  derogatory  to 
the  inspired  Rule  of  Faith.t  Whether  their  sentiments  as  a 


♦  ••  Brief.  Remarks  upon  the  Carnal  and  Spiritual  State  of  Mao,** 
ScCm  By  William  Allen.  8vo.  pp.  24>.  London.  1817. 

f  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  see,  in  the  history  of  controversiet,t 
how  arguments,  like  weapons,  sometimes  change  owners,  and  are 
made  to  serve,  at  different  times,  opposite  purposes.  Thus  Hooker 
€X)ntend8,  in  opposition  to  his  Puritan  adversary,  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  Sci^tures  as  read,  terming  the  simple  reading  a  species  of  preach¬ 
ing.  Tne  High  Church  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society  take  just  the  ^ 
opposite  ground,  maintaining  the  inefficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as' 
retd,  without  comment  or  priestly  instruction.*  Penn  denied  the 
Scriptures  to  be  on  adequate  or  ultimate  Rule  of  Faith,  claiming  that 
deaiffnation  for  the  light  or  spirit  of  Christ;  and  Barclay  actually 
endj^oys  as  an  argument,  the  various  readings  of  MSS.,  the  errors  w 
transcribers,  and  other  sources  of  difficulty  to  Biblical  critics.  Hut 
weak  and  wretched  argument,  abandoned  by  the  Quakers,  has  been 
caught  up  by  the  abettors  of  the  Claims  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd 
as  an  authorized  interpreter  and  judge  in  controversies;  and  while 
those  who  have  been  convinced  of  its  fallacy,  are  now  foremost  m 
distributing  that  Rule  of  Faith  which  contains  tlie  mind  of  the  Spirlt>'^ 
the  ministers  of  that  Church  which  formerly  condemned  their  error,  ^ 
liave  adopted  it  as  their  own,  and  are  op|>osing  the  unreserved  dis« 
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m^y  respect  have  undergone  gome  chan)^, 

^ce  the  days  of  Keith,  and  Barclay,  and  Penn,  we  atfe  noi 
concerned  to  inquire.  If  there  were  extravagance  and  errot 
then,  on  the  one  side,  there  were  both  error  and  bigotry  on  the 
other.  On  coniparing  the  Apqlojjy”  with  the  Conrutations 
of  the  day,  it  is,  we  think,  inevitable  to  feel,  that  under  the 
njystic  phraseology  which  he  employs,  of  a  ‘  universal  light’ 
distinct  from  conscience,  the  ‘  seed,  grace,  or  word,’  the 

•  Christ  within,*  ‘  vehiciUufn  Dei*  detined  to  be  *  a  real  spiritual 

•  Kuhstanoe  in  which  God  jis  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  awells,* 
the  Quaker  is  after  all  contending  for  a  Scripture  doctrine,  not- 
withstanding  the  confusion  and  errorwhich  his  speculations  as 
to  the  mode  of  Divine  influences,  mingle  with  that  doctrine ; 
while  tlie  champion  of  orthodoxy,  in  his  zeal  to  destroy  *  one 

•  of  the  vilest  and  most  pernicious  heresies  that  our  unhappy 
‘  nation  has  ever  been  infected  with,^  and  to  counteract  tne 

•  enthusiastic  freaks*  and  ‘  numberless  mischiefs*  of  that 
‘  abominable  sect,**  as  the  Quakers  are  termed,  is  led  to 
explain  away  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Divine  Influences  al- 
togtther.  Certainly,  the  tampering  with  Scripture,  which  we 
find  employed  in  order  to  disprove  the  Quaker  doctrine,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  subject  of  the  Inward  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  is 
quite  as  gross  and  as  pernicious  as  any  which  can  be  charged 
upon  the  learned  **  Apologist.”t  Tne  doctrine  which  thfe 
Quaker  distorted,  it  was  too  much  the  practice  of  the  orthodot 
of  that  day,  to  rationalize  into  nothing,  and  in  effect  to  deny. 
And  upon  this  point,  were  Quakerism  vulnerable  on  no  other, 
much  as  we  dislike  the  phraseology  and  some  of  the  positions 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  its  advocates,  we  shoulct  deem  it 
more  safe  to  err  with  them,  than  with  their  opponents.  * 

But  it  is  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  that  the  Quaket 
doctrine  is. the  most  open  to  objection.  It  will,  perhaps,  have 
been  observed,  that,  amid  the  admirable  remarks  transcribed 
from  Mr.  Allen,  there  occurs  no  specific  reference  to  the  guilt 
involved  in  man’s  fallen  state,  or  to  the  necessity  of  his  obtuiii- 
iiig,  besides  and  previously  to  his  moral  restoration,  pardon  and 
reconciliation  with  his  ofiended  Maker.  The  only  distinct refisr* 
enc e  of  the  kind,  is  a  somewhat  unconnected  remark  in  tlie  first 

paragraph,  which  we  noticed  with  great  pleasure. 

0 

'*  Under  the  Jewish  dispensalion,  trespasses  and  crimes  were  es« 

tribution  of  that  sufficient  Rule  of  Faith,  by  our  Bible  Societies,  as 
tending  to  the  subversion  of  their  Church. 

•  Sec  Dennet’s  “  Confutation  of  Quakerism.”  8vo*  1709*  Pref, 
f  V.  Ibid.  pp.  70,  et  seq. 
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fiialed  by  tacrificet  and  other  external  rites  and  obsenmnoett  tkcit 
ware  Epical  of  the  great  atonement  which  should  afterwards  be  made 
by  Christ  Jesus,  the  8on  and  Sent  of  the  Father,  on  the  introductkm 
of  his  more  glorious  and  perfect  dispensation.  But  none  will  receitc 
the  fuQ  benefit  of  this  atonement,  except  tliose  who  become  recos* 
ciled  to  the  Fatlier  through  the  blessed  effects  of  the  mediation  of  kit 
beloved  Son.* 

There  is  uothint^  to  object  to  in  this  statement ;  but  the  tarn 
of  exprebbiuu,  and  the  luanner  in  which  the  nentence  is  intro¬ 
duced,  seeui  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  subject  is  somewhat  alien 
froui  the  Quaker  theology*  W  e  should  be  extremely  sorrvto 
misrepresent  the  Writer  or  his  friends  on  this  point  ;  but  w# 
ure  much  mistake!i  if  such  lan;iuage  as  w'e  find  employed  in  the 
fiflJi  chapter  of  the  F^pistle  to  the  Romans,  or  in  the  sixth  of 
tlie  second  Kpistle  to  the  Corintliians,  is  in  fumlliar  use  among 
tlie  uiiiiitders  of  their  Society.  The  guilt  of  sin.  the  wmth  of 
Cjo<1  and  of  the  Lamb,  the  “  terrors  of  tlie  Lord,”  the  price  of 
our  ransom,  tlie  making  of  him  who  knew  no  sin,  a  sin*oHeriim; 
for  UH,  Uie  being  justified  by  the  blood  of  Clu  ist,  and  so  beiag 
saved  from  wrath  through  him — these  are  topics  on  which,  we 
appreliend.  it  is  very  rarely  tlie  custom  of  Friends  to  insist,*— 
on  which  their  notions  are  the  most  indistinct  and  tinctured  witk 
|>rejudice.  The  following  is  the  singular  language  of  Barclay: 

*  As  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  Christ  without  us,’  (external  to  ns) 

*  we  own  it  against  tile  Sociniuns,  and  that  it  was  full  and  coin* 

*  pleie  in  its  kind ;  yet  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  real  worth  of  tke 
^  work  and  sufferings  of  Christ  in  us,  nor  his  present  intercestioiu^ 
This  is  language  at  once  mystical  and  erroneous ;  but,  in  hii 
“  A|>ology/*  he  speaks  more  intelligibly  and  more  scripts 
rally.  ‘  VVe  firmly  believe,  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  shouM 

*  come,  that  by  his  death  and  sufferings  he  might  offer  hiniielf 

*  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  our  sins.’  And,  ‘  We  believe,  that  the 

*  reiuission  of  sins  which  any  partake  of,  is  only  in  and  by  tlw 

‘  virtue  of  that  most  satisfactory  sacrifice,  and  not  otherw  ise.^ 
It  is  pltiin,  however,  from  other  passages,  tliat  respecting  thf 
doctrine  of  J  ustificatioii  by  Faith,  the  tenets  of  Quakerism  hivt 
alwavi*  been  less  conformable  than  on  any  otlier  point  of  doctriw, 
to  the  creed  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  •  1 

Here,  too,  w'e  feel  it  but  just  to  make  some  concession ; an^ 
as  we  admitted  in  reference  to  the  Unitarian  controversy 4 
in  the  present  reference,  we  freely  own,  that  the  exceptionable 
or  unguarded  statements  of  orthodox  wTiters  have  been,  if  notin 
part  tlie  occasion  of  tlie  opposite  error,  yet,  a  fruitful  touret  of 

•  **  Quakerism  confirmed.*'  Sect.  iv.  p.  628.  f  “  Apoloiyr."  p. 
t  L.  U.  for  April,  1822.  Art.  Unitarian  Sennnm,  p.  341. 
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inveterate  pmudice.  We  find  Penn  objecting  to  the  vepre^ 
•entation  of  Chriat’a  death  as  a  purchase  of  aalvation  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  people.  Now,  no  other  idea  is  meant  to  be  conveyed 
by  this  language,  than  is  expressed  by  the  terins^  vropUiation, 
sacrifice,  sathfaction,  ransom,  atonement,  which  we  nnd  Quakers 
themselves  using,  though  sparingly,  and  even  Socialans,  though 
they  attempt  to  explain  them  away,  forced  to  employ.  But, 
under  any  gloss  or  interpretation,  such  terms  as  these  must 
mean,  that  the  remission  of  sins  is  by  virtue  of  the  redeeming, 
satisfying,  or  expiatory  saorihoe  of  Christ.  We  do  not  ooft- 
cede  any  thing,  therefore,  to  the  objection  of  the  Socinian 
against  the  doctrine,  when  we  express  dissatisfaction  with  the 
language  in  which  that  doctrine  has  sometimes  been  stated,  as 
if  die  interposition  of  the  Son  of  God  rendered .  the  Father 
placable, — as  if  it  were  the  cause,  instead  of  being  the  etfectof 
the  Divine  placability  and  compassion.  The  word  an 

we  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  used  in  Scripture  in  reference, 
not  to  the  blessings  procured  for  us  by  Christ  as  mediator, 
which  are  “  the  gijl  of  God,''  but  to  the  Church  itself  as  bought, 
that  is  ransomed,  with  his  blood.  'Much  evil  has  arisen  from 
over-straining  figurative  expressions.  Because  a  purchase  and 
a  purchaser  are  spoken  of,  some  persons  have  seemed  to  imagine 
that  there  must  be  a  party  to  receive  the  price.*  But,  in  the  caar 
of  a  ransom,  which  is  the  proper  idea,  the  person  who  exacts 
or  receives  payment,  is  the  master  of  the  slave,  the  owner  of 
the  captive.  He  h^  whom  the  sinner  is  held  in  boiulajge,  issakl 
hi  Scripture  to  he  ^atan ;  so  that,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
k  would  be  of  him,  that  the  figure,  if  pursued,  would  represent 
our  Lord  as  Iraving  purchased  nis  people ;  to  him,  in  that  case 
H  must  he  said,  he  paid  the  price.  It  will  he  obvious  that  we 
only  put  it  thus,  to  shew  the  gross  im^iropriety  of  wresting  the 
figumtive  phraseology  of  Scripture  from  its  natural  purpose  of 
^iple  ilhistr*ation.  Figures  are  not  propositions.  Let  us  al- 
w-.iys  guard  against  being  misunderstood,  as  though  wo  'Onter- 
txmed  any  other  belief  than  that,  in  wrath  against  sin,  as  in 
rompassron  towards  the  guilty,  and  in  a  purpose  to  save,  Christ 
and  the  Father  are  one.  » 

There  is  a  party  in  the  Established  Church,  by  whom,  as  our 
traders  are  well  aware,  the  Quaker  notions  Tespecting  tlie 
SncnnnentH  would  he  deemed  a  far  more  pernicious  heresy  than 
*tiy  errors  respecting  the  Rule  of  Faith  or  the  means  of  Justi¬ 
fication.  'Into  this  subject,  however,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
tnter.  Though  we  think  Friends  wrong  on  this  point,  paitieu- 
lady  as  regards  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  can¬ 
not  help  suspecting  that  their  neglect  of  this  ordinance,  as  it 
^<1  its  rise  in  error,  has  tended  to  perpetuate  error  in  their 
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creed, — still,  the  dreadful  abuse  of  the  Sacraments  by  both 
Papists  and  Protestants,  accounts  for,  if  it  does  not  excuse 
their  running  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  an  extreme  which  we 
cannot  but  consider  as  by  far  the  less  dangerous,  and  in  no 
wise  implicating  the  conscientious  dissident  in  heresy  or  dis¬ 
obedience. 

Our  readers  will  now  understand  why  W'e  expressed  ourselve« 
as  we  did  respecting  Mr.  llurton’s  poetry,  as  characterized  by 
an  unusual  explicitness  on  the  subject  of  Redemption.  The 
*  Christmas  Carol'  to  which  we  referred,  begins  tlius ; 

‘  Jesu  Ilominum  Salvator ! 

Thou  who  cam*st  on  earth  below,  • 

Taking  on  thee  mortal  nature. 

Life  immortal  to  bestow : — 

‘  Thou,  who  diedst  for  man’s  transgression, 

Thou,  who  reignest  now  above; 

Still  art  heard  in  intercession, 

Still  art  known  by  acts  of  love ! 

*  Fain  would  I,  with  rev’rent  feeling, 

Owe  my  hopes  to  Thee  alone ; 

To  thy  Sacritice  appealing, 

Cast  each  crown  before  thy  throne.’ 

Of  the  light  in  which  such  compositions  as  this,  or  socll 
sentiments  as  those  expressed  by  INlr.  Allen,  are  regarded  by 
the  Society  at  larje,  we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  they 
at  bmst  shew  what  Quakerism  is  capable  of  producing,  and 
how  much  vitalitv  it  retains.  Such  individual  instances,  taken 
in  connexion  wdth  the  exertions  of  tlie  Body  in  the  circulaiioo 
of  the  Scriptxires, — which  we  have  ventured  to  characterise  is 
a  signal  and  honourable  concession,  on  the  part  of  the  Society, 
to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith, — connected,  too,  with  re¬ 
cent  indications  of  a  rising  Missionary  zeal,*  do  seem  to  wi^ 
rant  the  hope,  that  the  doctrinal  dilferences  and  schismaticJ 
prejudices  which  have  too  long  estninged  and  divided  this  esU- 
mal)le  community  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  give  w'ay  before  the  all-harmonizing  influence  of 
Christian  principles. 

Such  is  the  hope  and  such  the  feelinj^  which  a  personal  so- 

3uaintance  with  many  estimable  and  pious  individuals  of  that 
enomination  has  led  us  to  cherish.  We  are  aware  that,  in  some 
quarters,  an  opposite  opinion  prevails ;  that  the  spread  of  li^ 
ral  sentiments  among  the  Quaker  body,  has  been  attended  wita 


•  See  Eclectic  Review  for  May,  Art.  Quaker  Mission  to  the  Jaio^ 
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I  deterioration  of  religious  character  mid  abaudoument  ol'  cm 
ortliodox  doc* trine ;  that  Dei  am  and  Sociniaiiiauii  tliougjh  not 
oateucihly  avowed,  have  a|>read  widely  iu  aecret  among  iU 
membci'8*  We  know  not  how  a  general  o|dmou  like  thia  can 
either  be  established  or  disproved,  except  by  extensive  iucinuiea 
which  we  have  no  means  of  prosecuting.  We  believe  it  to  bo 
a  hasty  induction  from  partial  facts.  But  we  shall  now  proceed 
U)  notice  some  of  the  circumstances  which  appear  to  us  to  ac¬ 
count  for  such  an  impression,  and  w  liich,  so  as  it  originates 
in  correct  observation,  account  for  the  fact ;  premising,  that  the 
religious  declension  of  individuals  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  kept 
quite  distinct  from  the  acknowledged  faith  of  the  Society, 
which  we  believe  was  never  more  conformable  to  the  Scripture 
standard  than  of  late  years. 

In  the  first  place,  tlien,  it  cannot  be  denied,  Unit,  little  os  the 
pious  Quaker  has  in  comunm  witli  tlie  Unitaxian,  su//ic  his 
tQ  tJu:  evuH^elieal  phraseology  offpear  to  be  of  a  Socutian 
amfieiim.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Barclay  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  discLaini  an  accordauce  with  Sociuus  ou  the  doctrine 
oi  the  Atonement ;  which  he  does,  however,  in  such  terms  as 
shew  that  ke  didered  from  the  orthodox.  We  are  very  far  from 
behaving  the  Quakers  to  have  become  more  Sociuianized  on  this 
point;  but  we  submit,  whether  a  facility  is  not  created,  of  slid- 
iBg  into  Sociniauism,  by  keeping  so  much  out  of  sight  as  we 
itsr  K  general  among  them,  ilie  great  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Satis- 
hetion.  The  divinity  cUid  mediatorial  character  of  our  Lord, 
It  Wve  seen  to  be  expressly  recognised  as  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  the  Body  ;  and  his  death  and  suti’erings  are  spoken  of  as 
tin  procuring  cause  of  the  benefits  which  the  (iospel  announces, 
•isd  the  Spirit  confers.  We  have  no  w  tsh  that  the  Quak^ir 
ibsukl  adopt  the  Shibboletli  of  any  other  party  ;  but  let  him 
usMct  the  purity  of  ids  creed,  and  tlie  simplicity  of  his  reliance 
OB  yivine  teaching,  if  he  hnds  witliin  himself  a  reiuctaoce  to 
«(isatand  adopt  ohuo^  the  represeutaiions  or  phraseology  of  the 
iiuly  Scriptures.  The  Gosp^  announces  a  twofold  remedy  for 
^ttofokl  calamity— guilt  and  moral  apostacy :  it  proclaims  par- 
^  and  reconciliation  through  faith  in  tlie  blood  of  the  redeein- 
i&fsaoritice,  and  promises  rettoraliau  by  tlie  influences  of  the 
as  the  fruit  of  having  become  reconciled  through  that 
'sch*  The  losing  sight  of  either  part  of  our  salvation,  must 
us  in  perilous  heresy. 

inolher  circumstanoe  wliich  may  account  for  the  opinion  alr 
to,  is,  the  known  sesUiumuU  (f  certain  pronwwU  manbemof 
It  so  ha|)peiis,  that  several  individuals,  whose 
or  station  in  society,  or  benevolent  activity,  have 
them  more  into  public  notice,  have  been  Quakers  by 
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etlucalion  anti  firofession,  but  not  in  creed  ;  and  in  some  cascgi  \ 

after  their  relijjious  connexion  with  the  Society  had  ceased,  they  ^ 

have  continued  to  adlicre  to  the  garb  and  peculiar  dialect  of  j 
QuakerUin.  It  ia  obvious  how  naturally  such  instances  would 
operate  to  produce  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  relicrjous 
character  of  the  Society,  in  the  absence  of  other  means  of 

information.  Altliongh,  in  fact,  they  afford  no  criterion  of  the 

state  of  sentiment  within  the  community,  they  are  taken  for 
genuine  indications  of  the  tendency  of  the  system. 

But  still  more,  perhaps,  the  secessions  which  have  taken  pince 
from  the  6'or/cfy,  have  tended  to  confirm  this  opinion.  We  speak 
not  of  those  palpable  cases  of  dereliction  of  principle  to  wtich 
all  communities  are  subject,  or  the  changes  which  convenience 
has  obviously  had  a  greater  share  in  producing  than  conviction; 
but  of  the  secession  of  pious  and  respectable  individuals  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  who  have  joined  the 
Church  of  England.  For  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in 
every  instance  which  occurs  to  our  recollection,  such  persons 
have  passed  at  once  into  the  Establishment.  So  extreme  and 
violent  a  transition  seems  to  require,  as  the  only  satisfactory 
explanation,  that  we  should  refer  it  to  a  fundamental  and  total 
change  of  religious  opinions.  Hence,  the  doctrinal  difference 
between  Quakerism  and  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
naturally  supposed  to  be  extreme,  since  the  alternative  of  fhe 
Athanasian  Creed  is  preferred  to  continuing  a  member  of  the 
secUrian  body.  And  the  heterodoxy  of  that  body  is  likely 
enough  to  be  urged  as  the  reason  for  the  individuars  change  of 
sentiment.  And  the  pre-eminent  orthodoxy  of  the  Churdl  of 
England  must  be  viewed,  in  that  case,,  ns  the  great  inducement  ^ 
for  the  preference  given  to  a  system  of  worship  and  church-  I 
government  precisely  the  opposite  of  every  tenet  of  Quakerism;  p 
when  other  (lenominations  of  Christic^is,  differing  far  less  in 
those  respects  from  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Friends,  were  t 
to  be  passed  by,  or  leaped  over,  in  the  transition.  If  a  wUh  h 
to  escape  from  the  reproach  of  sectarianism,  if  the  gentility 
and  other  secular  attractions  of  an  Establishment,  have  not  ^ 
been  the  real  inducements  to  the  step,  it  seems  difficult  to  aq-  - 
count  for  so  complete  a  metamorphosis,  on  any  other  supposition 
than  that  the  forms  and  creeds  of  the  Church  are  taken  up  ^  . 
submitted  to  for  tlie  sake  of  the  truths  taught  from  her  pulpiti.  ^ 
Yet,  it  does  seem  strange,  that  when  other  orthodox  denomi-  - 
nations  of  Dissenters  present  to  the  pious  Quaker,  dissatisfied 
with  silent  worship  or  with  any  other  peculiarities  of  his  Society, 
so  much  uearerau  approximation  to  his  owm  principles,  rnthe 
simplicity  of  their  worship,  the  primitive  laws  of  tlieir  associ-  i 
ation,  their  attachment  to  religious  liberty,  their  views  of  the  | 
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rhristian  ministry,  and  their  theoloo;ical  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  Divine  teaching, — it  is  not  a  little  strange,  that  Socinianism 
00  the  one  hand,  or  Church  of  Englandism  on  the  other,  should 
seem  to  be  the  only  points  in  the  scale  of  religious  opinion,  to«- 
wards  which  Quakerism  discovers  anv  uftinity.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  ProtesUint  Dissenter,  who,  convinced  of  the  sin 
of  schism,  should  embrace  the  Romish  faith  with  all  its  coirup- 
tions,  passing  by  the  Church  of 'England  itself  as  schismaticai? 
And  yet,  the  transition  would  not  be  more  extreme  than  tlie  one 
(0  which  we  have  adverted :  it  would  only  be  describing  a  semi* 
circuit  from  the  antipodes;  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as 
speaking  this  from  any  regard  to  a  party.  If  the  respectable 
individuals  who  have  deserted  the  Society  for  the  Establish** 
ment,  shall  but  carry  with  them  into  their  new  connexions,  an 
attachment  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  their  ancestors  have  nanded  down  as  their  best  earthly 
inheritance, — principles  of  which  those  excellent  men  were  the 
illustrious  assertors  and  defenders,  at  the  perib  if  not  the  loss  of 
all  things, — these  seceders  from  the  ranks  of  sectarianism  'will 
he  of  more  service  to  tlieir  old  friends,  and  perhaps  to  society  at 
lai^e,  than  if  they  had  continued  in  the  oosom  of  that  com¬ 
munity  which  nourished  their  minds,  and  formed  their  edia- 
racters. 

We  shall  advert  to  only  one  more  cause,  which  we  think  has 
<ferated  both  to  countenance  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
Society,  and  to  aftgrd  real  ground  for  it ;  and  that  is,  the  want 
or  ntmact  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  arising  out  of  the 
peculiar  views  of  Friends,  As  this  may  be  thought  to  amount  to 
a  serious  charge,  we  must  be  permitted  to  explain  ourselves. 

Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  a  Christian  wise  unto  salvation,  we 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  entertaining  any  doubt.  This  grand 
tfieans  of  religious  instruction,  W'e  have  no  reason  to  believe  to  be 


Disnop  Home  on  the  Psalms,  ot  nurkitt  and  Uodnndge  on  the 
Testament,  and  of  Orton  and  Scott  on  the  whole  Bible,  are 
f^ommended  as  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ; 
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and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  tamiru^^  of  many  iTiemU,  the 
rerotiimendation  has  bet*ii  t'ollowetl.  FurthcT,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  in  no  clasH  ot*  soi'ioty  is  the  honit*  education  of 
children  more  strictly  and  wisely  attended  to, — made  more  au 
object  of  maternal  interest  and  serious  occupation,  thanamont; 
the  more  intelliij^ent  families  of  Friends.  The  cause  of  private 
as  well  as  of  public  education  is  infinitely  indebUnl  to  their 
publications,  their  exertions,  and  their  example.  It  is  to  h- 
tifipous  instruction  we  confine  our  remark,  and  that  remark  hu 
chiefly  a  specific  reference. 

Among  the  appointed  means  of  enlightening  and  saving  men, 
in  civiliz^  as  w  ell  as  in  uncivilized  countries,  next  in  order  to 
the  circulation  of  tlie  Scriptures,  we  cannot  hut  place  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  ministry  of  the  word.  We  knowoftiu 
other  moral  engine,  indeed,  that  can,  under  many  circun- 
stances,  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  untaught  or  irreligiotM 
population  ;  and  it  has  ever  been  the  instrument,  not  only  of 
Extending  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  of  building  up  the  Church 
itself  in  tlie  faith  of  the  Gospel.  But,  upon  this  suhjei't,  there 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  Quaker  body,  a  peculiarity  of  opinion 
whicii  distinguishes  their  practice  from  that  of  all  other  Re* 
formed  communities.  Their  antipathy  to  the  pulpit  is  almost  an 
great  as  to  the  altar  and  the  Prayer-hook.  They  have  ministers, 
and  some  of  their  ministers  are  impressive  and  even  eloquent 
speakers ;  but  with  them  no  regular  provision  is  made  sillier  for 
qualifying  teachers  to  instruct  the  people,  or  for  securing  tlie 
regular  serv  ices  of  their  ministers.  Preaching  is  almost  as  ixwe 
a  thing  among  the  Quakers,  as  it  was  in  the  linglish  Church  is 
the  days  of  Papistry.  The  sulistitute  in  both  cases  may  I)** 
thought  not  wholly  dissimilar, — a  silent  worship,  and  a  worslu|) 
in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Now  how’  admirable  soever  a' system  of  discipline  might  be  in 
other  respects,  as  providing  for  the  education  and  sotniring  the 
good  conduct  of  its  members, — for  the  elHciency  of  Qiiakeriwn 
in  tiiese  respects  cannot  be  denied, — still,  it  is  next  to  iinpossiUe 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  should,  upon  such  a  plan,  be 
to  |vos8ess  n  competent  acquaintance  with  the  matter  of  religion! 
instruction.  Even  were  the  Quakers  a  more  reading  people 
generally  than  they  are,  the  lower  orders  would  unavowabl? 
amk  into  a  state  of  mental  ignorance  bordering  on  a  lethargy  of 
the  moral  powers,  when  thus  deprived  of  the  standing  ordi¬ 
nance  of  oral  instruction.  Intelligible  and  unambiguous  as  's 
the  New  Testviment  to  the  plainest  capacity,  when  stndied  with 
dilij^eni  attention  and  prayer,  still, to  secure  its  being  so  read,  to 
assist  iu  understanding  it,  and  to  apply  its  Divine  tHiths  to  the 
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con<»cieiice,  some  olher  meuiis  are  generally  reijuuite  ;  and  tlioae 
means  are  I’urnished  by  the  syatem  of  pulpit  lastruction  which 
the  Quakers  reject.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  remote  parts 
of  tile  country  more  especially,  where  tlie  worship  is  wlioJly 
likut,  or  where  many  briends  reside  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
attend ing  any  meeting-house,  owing  to  distance  or  other  circum* 
•lances,  the  habit  and  form  of  Quakerism  conceal  a  state  of 
things  very  little  above  Deism.  It  would  not  be  just  to  charfro 
upon  the  body,  the  ignorance  or  irreligion  of  individuals  not  in 
actual  communion  with  any  oi  its  societies.  Still,  Uie  deficient 
provision,  or  the  no-provision  of  a  public  kind,  besides  tluit  of 
•ducation,  w  hich  the  system  makes  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  its  members,  we  must  regard  as  a  fatal  error,  and,  viewed  in 
(elation  to  Society,  as  tlie  most  objectionable  feature  of 
(Quakerism. 

The  moral  wants  of  the  low'er  classes,  we  are  well  persuaded, 
cau  he  reached  only  by  an  effective  Christian  ministry.  The 
bi^toiy'  of  Scotland  speaks  most  loudly  on  tliis  point.  Still, 
niucli  might  be  done  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  pulpit  instruction 
by  tlie  circulation  of  small  religious  works,  exliibiting  the  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  popular  and  practical 
{dnu.  To  what  extent  the  theological  writings  of  ministers  of 
other  denominations  arc  circulated  among  Friends,  we  have  no 
o^uus  of  ascertaining  ;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  such 
works  are  in  very  little  request  among  tliem,  since  a  great  standing 
deoiaiul  of  tlie  kind,  would  of  necessity  have  produced  a  home 
•upply.  Tire  fact,  that  Quakerism  has  been  so  wholly  unpro¬ 
ductive  to  the  religious  w  orld  in  this  respect  since  tlie  days  of 
Penn,  proves,  we  think,  that  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  charged  upon  the  system,  is  not  confined  to 
the  ordinance  of  preacning.  We  have  heard  of  no  Quaker 
Tract  Societies  or  Book  Societies  ;  and  though  we  sliould  be 
bir  from  regretting  this  circumstance,  if  Friends  could  feel  at 
liberty  to  co-operate  generally  with  existing  institutions  of  the 
kind,  we  fear  Urat  the  object  of  such  societies  is  not  provided 
for  by  the  practice  of  the  body. 

In  the  higher  circles  of  the  Society,  a  morbid  dread  of  re¬ 
ligious  controversy  has  tended  to  banish  not  merely  controversial 
<mung8,  but  works  of  tlieological  information  from  the  parlour 
and  tlie  library.  We  call  it  morbid,  because  we  think  it  has 
been  excessive,  and  that  it  has  not  sprung  from  a  healthful  feel¬ 
ing.  A  dislike  of  controversy,  in  individuals,  may  proceed  from 
bigh-toned  spirituality  of  mind  ;  while  it  tnay  originate  in  men- 
iudolence,  or  a  certiiin  moral  cowardice  equally  unworthy  of 
d^true  believer.  We  are  no  advocates  for  the  licentiouaueas 
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ut‘  free  inquiry  ;  and  as  repirds  the  youiitr  and  the  supcrficiftllY 
informed  more  eb|»ecially,  we  can  conceive  of  no  conduct  mure 
absurd  or  more  mischievous,  than  siiHerin*^  them  to  becunm 
involved  in  the  mazes  of  controversy,  with  the  possibility  that 
they  may  take  the  right  turning,  and  thread  at  last  the  labyrinth, 
when  the  probability  is,  that  they  w  ill  become  Xha  victims  of 
error.  But  though  all  the  works  of  sceptics  could  be  collected 
or  burned,  or,  that  being  impossible,  could  the  habitations  (»f 
Friends  be  never  so  carefully  closed  and  w  atclied  against  their 
introduction,  whut  is  to  guard  the  minds  of  the  young  against 
the  unwritten  controversies,  the  germs  of  error  and  scepticism 
which  spring  uj>  in  every  tliinking  mind,  from  seeds  wafted  on 
every  wind,  and  which  only  early  culture  or  a  Divine  influence 
can  eradicate  ?  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men 
could  be  held  in  passive,  implicit  ignorance,  that  time  is  past. 
Quakerism  must  either  rouse  itself  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  or  it  must  be  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide.  Know¬ 
ledge  will  find  its  level ;  and  every  thing  w  hich  depeuds  for  its 
stability  on  the  exclusion  of  knowledge,  will  be  undermined 
and  overthrown.  The  orthodoxy  which  is  bottomed  on  human 
creeds,  or  which  is  perpetuated  only  in  the  oral  traditions  and 
educational  peculiarities  of  a  sect,  w  ill  give  way  before  the  first 
assault.  There  must  be  added,  “  with  all  diligence,  to  faith 

virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,”  to  enable  the  believer  to 
cscAipe  the  errors  and  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world. 

It  should  seem  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Barton’s  Tract,  that 
I'liends  themselves  have  partly  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  some  defensive  measures  to  stop  the  inroads  of  in¬ 
fidelity. 

•  Dost  thou,*  he  says  to  the  author  of  the  Address,”  ‘  anticipato 
the  diffusion  of  Unitarian  principles  among  us  ?  Feriuit  me  canditllr 
to  express  my  conviction,  founded  upon  deliherate  observation,  anu 
no  slight  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  said,  written,  and  done  on 
this  subject  of  later  years,  that  the  attempt  is  a  very  unpromising  one. 
It  lias  been  made  by  talents  fully  equal  to  thy  own,  perhaps  far  su¬ 
perior^  in  times  and  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  its  pro- 

liable  success  ;  and  has,  1  think,  most  signally  failed . Doit 

thou  imagine  that  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  to 
totally  unobserved  by  our  seniors,  that  no  pains  have  been  taken  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  principles  decidedly  ad¬ 
verse  to  those  which  thou  art  desirous  of  disseminating?  Be  assured 
they  have  not.  If,  prior  to  having  the  discussion  of  these  doctrine! 
forced  upon  them,  as  they  were  some  few’  years  ago,  the  Society  of 
Triends  had  satisfied  itself^  for  the  most  part,  with  allowing  its  faith 
respecting  them  to  be  less  ostensibly  avowed,  and  less  minutely  de¬ 
tailed,  than  it  more  recently  has  been  ;  most  unquestionably  the 
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fcftigfltion  thus  obtruded^  has  had  a  tendency  diametrically  opposite 
to  what  was  intended  by  those  who  agitated  the  topic.’ 

Mr.  Barton  states,  tliat '  an  increased  uniformity  of  faith*  has 
been  the  result  of  such  discussions.  We  rejoice  to  hear  it, 
Hut,  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  this  unifonnity,  if  it 
be  grounded  on  individual  conviction,  there  roust  be  a  persis- 
tance  in  this  new  and  wiser  policy  of  being  before-hand  with 
the  sceptic,  by  instilling  the  principles  of  Christianity  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  ‘  Minute  speculations  on  ab- 
*  stnise  points  of  faith,’  the  Society  will  do  well  to  discoun¬ 
tenance.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Barton,  that  they  have  no  bene* 
ficiul  operation  on  the  mind. 

*  They  arc  not,'  he  remarks,  ‘  adapted  to  strengthen  it  in  the  hour  of 
icmpL'Uion,  nor  to  fortify  it  in  the  season  of  afllictiun.  They  arc  not 
necessarily  intluontial  on  our  lives,  nor  the  most  consolatory  sources  of 
nlleclion  in  death.  \\c  can  (h>,  and  we  have  enough  to  <lo,  without 

ibcm . I  much  doubt  if  a  disposition  to  embark  on  the  ocean 

of  metaphysics  and  theological  controversy,  indicate  a  jx'rfectly  healthy 
slate  of  mind,  especially  in  youth.  Some  alienation  of  the  ad'ectioni 
from  simple  devotedness,  some  loss  of  true  humility,  and  some  increased 
reliance  on  our  own  powers,  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  found  to  liavc 
precedtHi  a  relish  for  the  subtillics  of  school  divinity  :  the  appetite  grows 
with  what  it  feeds  upon,  till  the  more  practical  truths  of  the  Gospel  be¬ 
come  insipid,  and  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  in  our  researches  after 
its  recondite  mysteries.'  ‘  A  devotion  (to  such  studies)  is  both  imme¬ 
diately  and  prospectively  attended  with  great  danger.  In  proportion  to 
their  occupation  of  our  time,  thoughts,  and  attention,  we  run  imminent 
risk  of  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end,  and  of  losing,  in  the  very  attempt 
to  arrive  at  truth,  that  susceptibility  of  good,  and  spirituality  of  feeling, 
which  are  far  above  speculative  knowledge.'  *  llesides,  lew  arc  content 
to  bestow  their  time  and  labour  on  such  pursuits  f(»r  their  own  profit 
alone.  All  doctrines  appear,  when  first  embmerd,  self-evident  to  a 
proselyte  ;  and  a  young  man  who  has  acquired  a  smattering  of  theology, 
is  commonly  an  eager  disputant.'  *  It  is  so  much  easier  to  dispute  on 
Migious  points  of  doctrine,  than  to  live  a  religious  life,  that  great  acut(v, 
wss  in  argument  is  often  associated  with  levity  and  carelessncsi  of  con¬ 
duct.' 

These  are  excellent  sentiments.  But  how  is  such  a  dispo- 
Mtion  in  the  minds  of  young  persons  to  be  most  effectually 
coanteracted  or  repressed  ?  Certainly  not  by  withholding  from 
them  explicit  information  on  the  subjects  in  question,  but 
only  by  thoroughly  grounding  them  in  the  evidences  of  the 
tnitli.  A  smattering  of  theology  is  a  most  dangerous  acquire¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  best  preservative  against  it,  is  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  Bible  principles.  Let  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  be  fa- 
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luiliurised  «n<i  endeiired  to  the  inifid  by  coiupetiMit  instruction 
and  ul)struso  speculatiotin  woulci  rease  to  have  attractions,  h' 
at)  appetite  tor  these  indicates  an  unhealthy  state  ot  mi  ml,  the 
morbid  teiuleiicy  can  he  prevented,  only  by  producing  a  Iteulthy 
action  of  the  intelh'ctaal  powers,  and  liy  supplyinj^  a  whole¬ 
some  kiiowledire.  Jiesides,  the  plainest  and  most  e3.sential  jj 
doctriiifs  of  the  (iospel  have  i^iven  rise  to  abstruse  polemical  ] 
discussions,  which  have  brought  the  doctrines  themselves  iulo  i 
ill  repute  witli  the  prejudiced  and  uiiinforined.  We  must  li 
therefore  Ih'  very  careful  lest,  by  strippiiiij  Christianity  of  all  i 
iliat  lias  been  (leenu?d  abstruse  or  doubtful,  we  dismember  it  i' 
of  its  vital  doctiines,  and  simplify  it  into  a  inea|;re  modi  ft  cation  I 

of  Deism.  .Irniicious  theological  works  of  a  [>ractical  cliaracter,  ” 
and  an  eHective  system  of  public  religious  instruction,  ap[>ear  ' 
to  us  the  natunil  and  llie  only  means  of  combating  tlie  opposite 
diingers  of  implicit  ignorance  and  a  free-thinking  latitudiua- 
rianism. 

In  this  sentiment,  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  intelligent 
Friend  to  w  liose  Tract  we  have  referred,  w  ill  heartily  concur 
with  us.  Hitherto,  the  Public  have  known  Bernard  Barton 
only  afi  ‘  the  Quaker  Poet.*  This  article  w  ill  introduce  him  to 
our  readei’s  in  a  still  higher  character ;  and  though  such  a  pub¬ 
lication  as  the  Letter  before  us,  can  add  little  to  his  fame, 
it  will  strengthen  his  hold  on  their  esteem.  Mr.  Barton  could 
not  more  usefully  employ  himself,  than  in  the  composition  of 
small  religious  works,  wliich  should  be  adapted  to  circulate 
information,  and  promote  the  interests  of  piety  among  his  own 
society.  ^Ve  know'  not  in  what  liglit  his  labours  are  regarded 
by  that  estimable  body.  Quakerism  has  no  benefices  or  sine¬ 
cures,  no  secular  or  ecclesiastical  honours,  no  laureate  wTealh 
or  academic  diploma  to  bestow,  either  as  bribes  or  rewards  on 
iu  deserving  children.  He,  therefore,  who  should  devote  his 
days  and  uigliU  to  tlie  service  of  the  Society,  hiul  need  to  en¬ 
gage  in  it  as  a  **  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,”  which 
must  ftwait  the  bright  reversion  of  eternitv  for  its  reward.  Still, 
may  we  be  permitted,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  offtcious- 
ncss,  to  suggest,  that  the  Society  owes  it  to  itself,  putting 
aside  the  claims  of  the  individual,  not  to  let  one  who  has  done 
botl)  honour  and  service  to  his  religious  connexions,  and  who 
might  employ  his  talents  yet  more  honourably  and  usefuHv, 
want  either  the  leisure  or  the  encouragement  which  might 
enable  him  to  turn  to  account  his  well-earned  fame.  We  are 
induced  to  throw  out  this  j^assing  hint,  by  learning  with  regtri, 
lliat  all  that  Mr.  Barton  has  hitherto  produced,  has  been  com¬ 
posed  under  eiicnmstances  by  no  means  favourable  to  author- 
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sliip*  or  even  compatible  with  it,  except  at  aacrihce®  which  have 
loo  Uteii  curtailea 

‘  the  brief  span  of  life, 

By  useless,  thankless,  hopeless  strife/* 

gnd  uildecl  to  the  long  catalogue  of  Uie  victims  of  intellectual 
ardour. 

Should  these  brief  and  cursory  remarks  attract  the  atten- 
tiuu  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  we  hope  that  they  will  he 
received  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  whicn  has  dictated  them.  * 
It  has  been  our  anxious  wish,  neither  to  misrepresent  nor  to 
otlend ;  but  we  have  Imd  a  higher  object  in  view  than  the  mere 
gratilication  of  any  of  our  readers,  and  have  felt  it  to  be  our 
duty,  at  the  risk  of  otlend ing,  to  submit  tliese  considerations 
oua  subject  which  has  hitherto  attracted  far  less  attention  than 
it  lieserves.  In  conclusion,  the  impression  which  we  wish  to 
leave  with  our  readers,  is,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one, 

*  Whereupon,’  says  Hooker,  ‘  because  the  only  object  which 
‘  geparatetli  ours  }h)ni  other  religions,  is  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 

*  none  but  the  Church  doth  believe,  anil  whom  none  but  the 
‘  Church  doth  worship,  we  find  that  accordingly  the  Apostles 

*  do  every  where  distinguish  hereby  the  Church  from  infidels 
‘  and  Jew's,  accounting  them  which  call  upon  the  name  of  our 
‘  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  his  Church.  If  we  go  lower,  we 
'  shall  but  add  unto  this,  certain  casual  and  variable  accidents, 

‘  which  are  not  properly  of  the  being,  but  make  only  for  the 
‘  hap|)ier  and  better  being,  of  the  Church  of  God,  eitlier  in- 

*  deed,  or  in  men’s  opinions  and  conceits.  This  is  the  error 
‘  of  all  popish  definitions  that  hitherto  have  been  brought. 

‘  They  define  not  the  Church  by  that  which  the  Church  cssen- 
'  tially  is,  but  by  that  wherein  they  imagine  their  own  more 
‘  perfect  than  the  rest  are.* — What  is  wanted  to  bind  all  true 
Cnristiaus  together  in  a  genuine  Catholicism,  but  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  just  and  noble  sentiment  thus  admirably  ex¬ 
pressed  i  Furors  and  opposite  views  of  non-essentials  will 
probably  always  break  tne  uniformity  of  the  visible  Church ; 

’  and  these,  to  a  certain  extent,  render  the  religious  interoom- 
mnnion  of  ditferiug  churches  impracticable.  Such  internom* 
munion,  however,  so  far  as  conscience  admits  of  it,  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  as  a  most  desirable  object.  As  Dissenters, 
We  know  of  no  principle  of  Nonconformity,  certainly  none  of 
Christianity,  which  should  exclude  Episcopalian,  Moravian, 
'Wesleyan,  or  Quaker,  still  retaining  all  his  opinions,  from  coni- 


•  See  ‘  Stanzas  on  the  Approach  of  Winter*  in  ‘‘  Napoleon  and 
other  Pocins,**  !)v  Bernard  Barton. 
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luunioii  with  U8,  if  his  principles  admitted  of  such  an  expresiio^ 
of  Christian  fellowship.  But  as  this  cannot  under  existinfr 
circumstances  be  realised,  what  we  plead  for  is  still  more  im"'. 
portant,  namely,  the  recognition  of  our  common  principles  as 
Protestant  Christians  calling  upon  the  name  of  Christ.  If  the 
terms  of  communion  cannot  be,  at  least  let  the  terms  of  mutual 
charity  and  kindness  be  co-extensive  with  the  terms  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Our  Quaker  friends  have  hitherto  kept  widely  aloof  froii 
all  the  other  sections  of  the  Protestant  w  orld,  in  matters  of 
religion,  extending  their  fellowship  to  none,  their  tolerance  to 
all ;  at  once  the  most  sectarian  aiuf  the  most  charitable  of  sects, 
the  least  catholic  and  the  most  liberal ;  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  their  spirit,  the  most  narrow  and  exclusive  in  their  ec¬ 
clesiastical  policy;  towards  their  fellow-Christians  the  most 
reserved  and  unbending,  towards  their  fellow-men  the  most 
benevolent ;  retreating  w  ith  horror  from  the  Calvinist,  sympa¬ 
thising  with  the  Negro.  This  is  an  anomalous  slate  of  things. 
Were  they  Jews  or  Mahommedans,  we  could  indeed  wish  for 
nothing  better,  while  they  retained  their  sentiments,  than  that 
it  should  continue  to  characterise  them  as  a  body.  But  we 
take  them  to  be  Christians,  fellow  Christians.  At  least,  as 
regards  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body,  (for  it  would  he  too 
much  to  hope  of  the  whole  of  any  religious  society,  that  of 
them  the  remark  shoidd  hold  good,)  w  e  consider  them  as  visibly 
allied,  by  their  profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ  and  their 
exemplary  lives,  to  the  Church  of  (lod.  On  this  ground  we 
acknowledge  them,  and  claim  to  be  in  turn  acknowledged  by 
them,  as  meml>ers  of  the  same  body.'  And  while  we  wish  not 
to  impair  the  breadth  of  their  beaver  by  the  eighth  of  an  inch, 
or  to  rob  them  of  one  of  their  harmless  peculiarities,  nor  yet  to 
bring  them  over  to  an  outward  conformity  to  any  of  our  notions 
or  practices  in  matters  non-essential,  we  plead,  for  Christianity’s 
sake,  to  be  not  merely  tolerated,  but  comprehended  in  the 
range  ol  an  enlightened  Catholicism,  by  those  whom  we  recog¬ 
nise  as  Christians.  There  is  but  one  true  Church  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  both  parties  do  not  in  fact  consist  of  brotlier  ChiirchV 
men  in  the  best  sense,  one  of  the  two  is,  by  the  very  terms, 
excluded  from  the  pale ;  that  is  to  say,  its  ‘members  are  not 
Christians. 


*  Ezck.  xxix.  15,  xxx.  13.  Zcch.  x.  11.  La.  xix.  11. 
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I^GYPT,  the  parent  of  Grecian  and  even  of  Chaldean  wis* 
^  (loin,  the  inventress  of  science,  the  oracle  of  nationa,  in 
whose  schools,  Moses,  and  l^ythagoras,  and  Plato  exhauated 
the  treasures  of  lunnan  learning,  may  be  said  to  have  sunk 
into  tile  decrepitude  and  iinbecillity  of  a  second  childhood. 
How  strikingly  has  the  oracle  been  fulfilled:  **  It  shall  be  tlie 
“  basest  of  the  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more 
above  the  nations  ;  for  1  will  diminish  them,  that  tliey  shall 
“  no  more  rule  over  the  nations.”  “  There  shall  no  more  be 
“  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  “  The  sceptre  of  Egypt 
"  shall  pass  away.”  “  How  say  ye  unto  Pharaoh,  1  am  the 
*'  son  ol  the  wise,  the  son  of  luicient  kings  ?  Where  are  they? 

“  Where  are  thy  wise  men  ?”*  All  have  perished,  and  the 
name  of  the  once  most  enlightened  of  nations,  has  come  to  be 
associated  only  with  utter  darkness.  In  place  of  her  native  line  of 
riiarauhs,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Homan,  and 
last  of  all  the  Turk,  have  subjected  this  once  proud  and  still 
fertile  countiy  to  their  iron  despotism  ;  and  under  the  last* and 
most  despicaole  of  her  conquerors,  it  has  literally  become  the 
basest  of  the  kingdoms.  Science  survived  for  a  time  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  and  even  since  the  Christian  era,  seemed  for  a 
reason  to  rally  her  ancient  strength  in  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
But  Christian  Egypt  has  also  passed  away  :  at  least,  that  which 
calls  itself  Christianity,  is  but  the  sightless  and  hideous  mummy 
of  a  Christian  Church.  The  orthodox  Greeks  and  the  Mono- 
l^bvsite  Copts,  though  retaining  their  ancient  distinctions,  are 
alite  slumhering  the  sleep  of  death  amid  the  shades  of  the 
crossest  ignorance.  Twenty  thousand  Coptic  families,  of 
whom  fifteen  hundred  reside  in  Cairo,  and  a  few  of  the  other 
Christian  communions,  estimated  altogether  at  a  population  of 
100,000  native  Christians,  form  the  small  remains  of  the  once 
famous  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  The  ascendancy  of  tlie 
Coptic  Church  over  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  origi- 
oated  in  the  Copts  making  terms  with  the  Saracen  invadere  of 
I'^ypt  in  the  seventh  century,  and  assisting  the  Mussulmans  to 
txpel  their  orthodox  rivals,  the  Greeks.  The  exactions  and 
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oppn*ssi(Mi  they  liuve  ever  since  been  subjected  to,  Mr.  Jowett 
considers  as  *  a  slandinjjj  ^^arninc  to  the  Church,  of  the  miih 
‘  ttiid  certain  punishment  of  aiscord,  perfidy,  and  schuin.’ 
The  sin  of  Hclnsni,  however,  lay  quite  as  much  at  the  door  of 
♦he  Grei'ks ;  and  even  that  of  heresy,  which  Mr.  J.  uouM 
fasten  more  ]>eculiarly  on  the  poor  Monophysites  and  Mono¬ 
thelites,  might  be  shewn  to  attach  with  equal  justice  to  tin 
(ieneral  Councils  and  the  ferocious  prelates  by  which  they  were 
anathematized.  'I'he  Greeks  were  their  tyrants  and  oppregsors 
in  matters  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  ‘ 
when  they  exchanged  the  By/antine  for  the  Saracenic  yoke, 
they  lost  nothing,  and  they  might  hope  to  gain  much.  Perfidy 
could  not  be  charged  on  a  measure  which  had  self-defence  for 
its  plea,  which  violated  no  compact,  no  alliance,  and  which  wag 
lets  a  schism  of  tlie  Church,  than  a  political  revolution  wresting 
tin*  devoted  country  from  one  foreign  tyrant,  to  consign  it  to 
aootlier. 

'I'he  perpetuation  of  even  the  semblance  of  Christianity 
under  these  circumstances,  is  a  most  striking  ]>henomenon.  In 
as  in  Abyssinia,  in  Syria,  and  in  Muscovy,  the  eccle- 
siastiiml  historian  tinds  the  standing  documents  of  remote 
ages,~-the  notions,  practices,  and  corruptions  of  tlie  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  still  extant,  having  undergone  no  essentiil 
change,  but  perfect  as  a  carcase  embalmed  in  snow,  or  incnisted 
by  petrifaction  ;  preserved  from  decay  by  the  very  element  of 
cold  and  <larkness  which  envelops  them.  The  Protestant 
Christian,  w  hen  brought  into  contact  with  these  posthumous 
relics  of  the  middle  ages,  finds  Irimself  less  separated  by 
diversity  of  national  habits  or  of  dialect,  than  by  ecclesiastical 
prejudices  and  religious  difi’erences,  from  those  who  avow  a 
common  faith.  The  Coptic  priest  at  Alexandria  asked  Mr. 
Jowt'tt,  *  how  we  used  to  baptize,’  and  shook  his  head  at 
hearing  that  the  English  Cluirch  used  no  holy  oil.  The  Alex¬ 
andrian  Greeks,  indeed,  claim  some  alliance  with  the  English, 
as  it  seems  that  our  count ry’men  there  are  indebted  to  them  for 
the  rites  Of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  if  not  of  absolution. 
We,  said  a  Greek  Priest  to  Mr.  Jowett,  *  tve  are  alike;  we 
‘  marry,  bury,  baptize,  &c.  for  the  English;  but  the  Copte — ah!' 

In  every  point  of  view,  however,  Egypt  is  an  object  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  such. 

U  is  all  but  holv  huid.  Its  antiquities  are  of  the  most  curious 
and  imposing  character,  and  altogether  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Its  proverbial  fertility,  its  geographical  situation,  its  coming- 
cial  advantages,  its  provincial  government,  so  favourable  to  ils 
independence  whenever  circumstances  shall  admit  of  its  betn;: 
detached  from  the  ill-shapen  empire  to  which  it  belongs, 
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importaiice  as  one  of  tiie  portaU  to  the  interior  of  Africa^  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  African  ainl  tlie  Asiatic  coua- 
tries, — all  these  considerationa  conspire  to  recoiumend  it  alike 
to  the  traveller,  the  statesman,  and  the  |>lulanthropiat,  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  regions  in  the  world.  From  Alexandria, 
there  is  much  commerce  with  Malta  and  rarions  ports  of 
Europe,  ajid  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  East  Indies. 
The  latter,  however,  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahom- 
Busiaiis.  Cairo  contains  a  large  and  mingled  |>opulation  from 
naBy  parts  of  Africa.  It  forms  by  far  the  most  advantageous 
line  of  communication  witli  Abyssinia,  and  perhajsa  witn  the 
Mthommedan  States  on  the  North  ;  and  the  language,  Arahic, 
is  both  w'ell  cnltivated,  and  very  extensively  available  as  a 
medium  of  communication  with  the  adjacent  nations.  On 
these  several  atcounts,  Mr.  Jowett  strongly  recommends  Cairo 
as  a  missionary  station.  It  would  have  the  cfticient  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  british  Consul-General.  Add  to  this,  tnnt  the 
English  are  highly  in  favour  with  Mahommed  Ali,  the  present 
viceroy ;  nor  will  Abonkir  and  Alexandria  soon  he  forgotten. 

The  motley  jx)pnlation  of  ‘  the  Saracenic  capital  of  the  land 
‘  of  tlic  Pharaohs,'  consists  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Copts, 
Jews,  and  Armenians.  Of  these,  the  first  and  the  last,  Dr. 
Richardson  states,  (and  his  testimony  is  in  concurrence  with 
that  of  other  travellers,)  are  generally  tlic  most  upright  and 
agreeable  in  all  mercantile  transactions. 

*  The  Turks,  being  masters  of  the  country,  arc  superior  to  all  in 
wealth  and  dignity ;  yet  tlio  Arabs  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  population,  both  in  Cairo,  and  througliout  the  whole  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  their  language  is  the  vernacular  tongue  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.  Notwithstanding  which,  and  tlieir  being  of  the  same  religion 
whh  the  Turks,  they  enjoy  no  offices  of  emolument,  and  arc  kept  nearly 
in  as  much  subjection  as  the  Copts  or  the  Greeks,  though  they  are  at 
least  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one  or  more.  The  ArnieDUini 
are  numerous,  and  entirely  engaged  in  trade,  and  bear  the  character 
of  a  res|>ectablc,  industrious  people.  They  are  favourably  situated 

10  Egypt  at  present,  on  account  of  one  of  their  countrymen  being 
the  interpreter  and  one  of  the  confidential  advisers  of  ilie  Pash^ 
The  number  of  Jews  in  Cairo  was  differently  stated  at  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  thousand.  But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  highest  number 

11  considerably  under  the  truth.  They  are  an  industrious  people,  and 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  small  traffic,  as  in  this  country ;  but  many  of 
them  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  are  employed  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  offices  of  government.  They  have  seven  synagogues  in  Cairo. 
The  Copts  are  generally  considcreu  as  the  legitimate  remains  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  ns  retaining  in  their  features  and  even  io  their 
wme,  proofs  of  their  descent  from  that  great  and  wonderful  people. 
Though  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  neither  in  their  features  oor 
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In  their  complexion,  have  they  tlie  gmallcst  resemblance  to  the  figure 
of  the  ancient  Ep}’ptian8  that  are  represented  in  the  tombs  at  Theltes 
or  any  other  part  of  Egypt  that  I  ever  visited.  There  are  about 
8000  of  them  lu  Cairo;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt  iuclu. 

sive,  25,000 . Though  they  understand  figures  and  writing  better 

than  any  other  class  of  people  in  Egypt,  and  are  much  employed  bv 
the  Pasha  in  matters  of  accounts,  yet  they  certainly  are  an  uncoutfi 
and  grovelling  race,  and  further  removed  from  civilization  and  the 
hoflened  habits  of  society,  than  any  of  their  fellow  citizens.  ITicy 
have  a  sulky  and  designing  look,  with  much  of  that  low  cunning  thnt 
renders  a  man  unpleasant  and  suspected.  They  have  an  uiiusqiI 
command  of  feature,  but  not  of  eye,  which  announces,  with  ail  iu 
diversity  of  expression,  the  craft  and  intrigue  of  their  disposition  • 
and  1  never  saw  one  of  them  either  in  their  baxars,  demanding  twice 
the  sum  that  he  would  take  for  his  goods,  or  brushing  away  on  the 
back  of  his  excellent  bourika  (ass),  that  he  did  not  exhibit  a  sallow, 
smoothed  up  face,  with  a  soft  and  fair  speech,  like  an  arrant  rogue 
that,  having  composed  his  features  and  wiped  his  mouth,  wished  to 
pass  for  an  honest  man.  1  speak  of  those  in  Cairo,  for  I  have  seen 
many  ill  tlie  country  of  whom  1  would  willingly  believe  and  say  better 
things.  They  have  been  often  conquered  and  long  been  held  in 
slavery,  and  are  not  yet  reconciled  to  their  situation.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  8:-.97. 

In  this  portrait,  tluire  are  many  traits  common  to  the  Copt 
and  the  EuropeiUi  Greek,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  the 
national  character  from  the  necessary  effects  of  political  degra¬ 
dation.  The  claims  of  either  to  be  considered  as  the  genuine 
representative  of  the  ancient  nation  to  whose  name  tlie  modem 
race  has  succeeded,  would  seem  to  be  equally  doubtful.  The 
present  Copts,  Dr.  Richardson  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  are  a 
mixed  race,  bearing  in  their  physiognomy  the  marks  of  an  al¬ 
liance  to  the  great  Circassian  family,  and  obviously  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  children  of  Mizraim,  the  aboriginal  Ej^p- 
tians.  We  must  transcribe  his  remarks  on  the  probable  ongin 
of  the  present  race. 

*  Prior  to  the  p€rsian  conquest,  Egypt  possessed  a  population  of 
7,000,000 ;  all  of  them,  it  is  presumed,  Eg}plians.  That  three  and 
twenty  hundred  years  of  bondage  and  persecution  should  have  rfduffd 
lliem  to  their  present  number,  is  not  to  surprising  as  that  they  should, 
notwithstanding  all  their  changes  of  masters,  have  remained  a  distinct 
people.  Latterly,  the  Christian  religion,  the  strongest  cement  of  society, 
has  knit  them  together  in  one  bond  of  union,  and  placed  an  insurraoua- 
lable  barrier  between  them  and  their  present  masters.  The  same  di^ 
tinction  obtained,  in  a  certain  degree,  between  them  and  their  Persian 
conquerors.  Hut  this  was  not  the  case  under  the  Greeks,  who  were 
themselves  a  colony  from  Eg)pt.  The  Ptolemies  repaired  their  tcni|»l(^, 
presented  their  offerings  on  the  same  altars,  and  worshipped  the  same 
deities  with  them.  The  Egyptians  adopted  their  alphabet,  and  pro^ 


fouud  perpetuating  its  identity  through  a  lon^  series  of  gene¬ 
rations  ;  but  in  plains  subject  to  be  swept  by  desolating  armies, 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  that  the  weaker  race  shouhl 
escape  extermination,  otherwise  than  by  blending  with  that  of 
its  coiujuerors.  All  that  was  vital  in  the  character  of  Uie 
ancient  r'gyptians,  transmigrated  into  other  forms,  was  merged 
in  the  language  and  institutions  of  their  Asiatic  and  Grecian 
conquerors.  If  any  physical  traces  of  the  race  remain,  un¬ 
mixed  with  other  tribes,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  troglodytes 
of  tile  mountains,  the  fellahs  of  the  upper  country,  or  in  the 
unvisited  recesses  of  the  Ethiopic  family.  The  physiognomy 
of  die  ancient  Egyptians,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Meinnon  and  other  colossal  statues.  In 
these, 

*  the  countenance  is  generally  well  executed,  the  lower  eye-lid  par¬ 
ticularly  delicate,  and  the  lips  do  all  but  speak.  They  are  generally 
fleshy  and  large,  and  approach  considerably  to  those  of  the  negrOf  as, 
in  some,  do  also  the  nose  and  forehead ;  in  others,  and  those  by  far 
the  finest,  excepting  in  the  lips,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
(to  the  negro)  in  the  countenance,  though  a  good  deal  both  iu  the 
le|ts  and  arms,  in  the  hands  and  in  the  feet.  The  fingers  are  of  une¬ 
qual  length,  as  we  find  them  in  nature.  'I  hc  second  toe  is  generally 
longer  than  the  first,  which  is  uniformly  the  case  in  the  African,  and 
occasionally  in  the  European ;  but  the  reverse  is  generally  exhibited 
in  the  Grecian  statues.  The  drapery,  countenance,  and  body  of  the 
uatue  are  decidedly  national ;  a  proof  that  the  artists  were  n^ives  of 
the  country  whose  gods  and  lieroes  they  have  sculptured.  A  foreign 
artist  generally  imparts  something  of  the  costume  of  his  native  land, 
and  can  never  give  the  true  feeling  and  expression  to  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  a  stranger.  Memnon  was  an  Egyptian.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  117,  8. 

The  antiquities  of  Egypt,  after  all  the  boastful  researches  of 
l^e  French  savam,  the  imposing  descriptions  of  Denon,  and  the 
>nore  meritorious  labours  of  Belzoni,  have  as  yet  scarcely  been 
entered  upon.  Tlie  site  of  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Thebes, 
are  each  in  itself  a  mine,  which  would  amply  repay  the 
'forking.  The  former  has  been  unaccountaoly  neglected. 
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•  Yet,’  rpnaark*  Dr.  UirhanUon.  •  this  is  the  <loo?  by  which  the 

•  Egyptian  antiquary  ow^ht  to  enter  upon  his  researchet/ 

*  AU'xaiKJriA  was  the  connecting  link  bc'twoi'n  the  F^yptian  aiul  the 
Grecian  worUi ;  Mthere  the  obscure  and  symbolical  writings  of  the  uoe 
were* interpreted  into  tlu:  well-known  hdu  almost  universal  language  uf 
the  utkci.  'This  is  tlie  place  to  searcli  tor  tlic  key  that  will  unh«€k  the 
hidden  mysteru's  of  the  hieroglyphics.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  as  tar 
as  wc  know,  the  sacri“ti  language  of  the  priests  was  translated  into  llie 
Uncage  of  (he  eouiUry,  and  (Im'  language  of  its  ccmquerurs  ;  and  if  any 
corrcspotniing  alphabi;!  exists  to  enable  us  to  know  the  value  of  etch 
symbolical  cbar:icter  used  in  Uie  sacii  d  writing  of  the  ancient  Kgyptitns, 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  tiiis  city  of  interprrtea 
Uuu)  in  any  other  place.  All  that  learning  and  ingenuity  can  (to,  hai 
already  In'en  doia*  ;  yet  we  do  iu>t  know  tin*  value  of  a  single  chaructfr, 
nor  Uk'  principle  ot  using  it,  nor  so  much  as  a  word  in  the  language. 
No  man  living  can  write  the  name  of  (ieorge  IV.  in  hicniglyphics,  or 
tell  the  import  of  any  oiu*  of  the  chariiclers  that  compose  the  ubirt  said 
to  answer  to  tlm  nauH*  ot  Ptoli'iny  in  tin*  Uosi’tta  inscription,  nor  liuw 
that  was  prommnct  d  when  written.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  27» 

Tlie  jirenent  aspect  of  the  Ptolemaic  capital  is  that  of  hideous 
demdatiun. 

‘  It  is  in  rubbish.  I’lre  enemy  has  levelled  its  towers,  and  broken  down 
its  walls;  and  the  wind  from  the  desert  bus  laid  it  under  a  load  of  itod, 
sr>  that  Hcurci  ly  n  single  tragmenl  that  appt'urs,  can  be  retiTnal  to  its 
(»wii  origNuil.  IW'fote  us,  in  tiie  centre  of  the  scene,  enlivened  byakw 
spre.uitikg  imlms,  sumxI  a  Greek  and  a  Capuchin  convent,  a  butUlo 
tiirnuig  II  wuhT'wlieel,  a  round  ('olumn  on  our  right,  and  a  tall  obelisk 
on  mar  left.  K.xcepting  iht^e,  all  was  height  alternating  with  hollow, 
mound  rising  over  mound,  with  lu  re  and  there  the  eiul  of  a  bi'autitul 
column,  or  tlie  angle  of  an  (‘uortiious  stone,  cropping  out  to  hmak  (he 
continuity  of  th*'  drifted  s;ind  unconsolidated  by  augliC  of  vegetable 
grow  til  . . 

*  ('(Mitinning  the  route,  I  came  to  two  beautiful  obelisks  that  once 
mloriH^i  the  entrance  ot  the  Paliu'o  of  (be  Piidemies.  One  still  stiftd# 
erect,  (be  other  lies  phvstr.ile;  IhiI  both  are  t*ntire,  e.xcept  a  small  (lisinte- 
grotion  from  the  action  of  the  weather,  on  the  soutb-i’ast  side.  'I’hey  are 
txivered  willi  hiiMoglypbics  on  every  side,  'flie  tablets  reler  them  to  the 
tern  pic's  and  stntues  in  Heliopolis  and  Thebes.  They  are  about  sixty 
four  feet  high  and  eight  feet  square  at  the  base.  The  one  that  lies  pros* 
tniie  is  mounted  on  ptops,  and  si'cins  as  if  piTpared  fora  journey.  1 
believe  accident  alone  Ims  prevented  its  being  in  England. 

*  I  Living  burv eyed  the  obelisks,  I  rc’gained  the  beaten  track,  and  pur¬ 
sued  my  way  to  the  Rosolta-gale,  along  what  seemed  to  have  been  the 
principal  street.  On  each  side  lay  rows  of  stately  columlis  ot  marble, 
all  overturned.  I’hese  arc'  probably  the  remains  of  that  magnificenCe 
cuUmnade,  tluvt  passed  between  the  gales  of  the  sun  and  moon,  adorning 
the  principal  strc'et  of  the  city  on  each  side.  In  the  numcroos 
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(trations,  I  observed  many  deep  foundutious,  arches,  and  walls  of 
what  had  been  stately  buildings;  but  could  not  be  ccrtainiu referring 

•oy  of  them  to  structures  of  particular  note . Continuing  the  route, 

I  pastsed  out  of  the  Rosetta  gate,  and  turning  to  the  left,  proceeded 
over  the  ruins  towards  the  Isochian  promontory.  The  palace  which 
occupied  about  one  third  of  the  lowMi,  stretched  along  in  this  direction. 
The  hollow  sound  beneath  our  feet,  indicated  ttie  nature  of  the  mounds 
over  which  we  were  passing;  and  the  sand  which  had  poured  down  in 
fcvcral  ptac(?s,  opened  u  vista  into  large  subterraneous  chambers,  which 
it  vus  impossible  to  examine  without  much  excavativin.  Detached 
nasses  of  stone  and  lime,  and  brick  and  lime,  of  Roman  manufacture,* 
liT  round  in  great  profusion ;  and  all  along  this  east  side  of  the  great 
harbour,  ruined  houses  are  seen  extending  a  great  way  into  the  sea^ 
which  were  probably  merged  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the 
time  of  the  fatal  earthquake,  in  which  Alexandria  lost  50,000  of  her 
citiiens.*  V’^ol.  I.  pp.  13 — 18. 

The  islaiui  of  Aiitinhodos  Iras  disappeared  ;  Dr.  Hichardsoii 
conjectures  by  the  same  catastrophe.  *  Diocleliau’s  pillar/  so 
lon^  known  by  the  name  of  Poin[)ey’s  pillar,  still  lifts  its  ma¬ 
jestic  elevatibn  above  file  scene  of  ruin,  having  survival  the 
cfltivulsions  of  nature,  hsnedestul,  about  twelve  feet  high,  is 
?Ute(l  to  be  much  injured  ;  but  the  column,  which  is  one  bloclc 
of  large-grained  grunite,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
ninety  feet  high,  simnonnted  by  a  Corinthian  capital  of  about 
ten  feet,  is  very  little  injured  by  the  effects  of  time:  About  a 
mile  to  the  west,  are  the  Catacombs,  neufly  in  as  rfiinoirs  H 
condition  as  the  city.  Dr.  U.  considers  them  as  entirely  and 
decidedly  Grecian.  The  Pharos  lias  given  place  to  an  iusig- 
aificaTit  'fnrkish  fortress.  ‘  And  on  tliat  spot  from  which  an 
‘  hospitable  ray  issued  far  and  wide  to  invite  tl>e  indiistrlouk 
'  mariner  to  come  and  anchor  in  a  peaceful  harbour,  a  sullen 
'  Mussulman  now  smokes  his  pi[)e,  and  looking  from  the  eni-. 

'  brasures,  insults  the  Christian,  and  turns  him  from  the  gate 
‘  with  disdain.* 

New  Cairo,  called  Massr  by  the  inhabitants,  (an  abbreviatioa 
of  Massr  nl  Kuhira.)  boasts  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  tlie 
dtfeuth  centurv', — a  modem  date  for  any  thing  iii  Egypt.  Old 
^iiro,  the  far-famed  city  of  Arabian  fable,  and  the  successor 
of  Babylon,  has  degenerated  into  an  inconsiderable  village, 
mosques  of  Grand  Cairo,  some  of  which  are  splemlid,  are 
®mched  with  granite  columns;  the  plunder  of  On  and  Mem- 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  contain  five  hundred,  and' 
a  thousand  columns.  Here  Dr.  Richardson  had  the  ho- 
of  an  interview,*  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Belmore  affid 
Salt,  with  his  Highness  the  Pasha.  He  is  a  native  of 
^>ttiania,  about  forty  eight  years  of  age,  of  a  slender  (hake, 

*  ••How  complexion,  and  rather  under  the  middle  size.  Under 
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his  visjorotiH  government,  the  licentiousnefis  of  the  Roldiery 
been  etfectnally  curbed,  the  banditti  have  been  suppressed,  and 
the  iiiterunl  trniujuillity  of  tlie  country  established,  so  that*  the 
*  traveller  may  now  visit  every  corner  of  l-gy pi  unmolested : 

'  he  may  with  bis  money  in  fiis  hand  from  one  end  of  it  to 
‘  the  other  ;  and  murder  is  almost  unknown.*  These,  remarks 
our  Author,  are  new'  facts  in  the  history  of  K;^'|)t.  ‘  The 
‘  roving  Bedoueens  are  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  to  live  in  their 
‘  tents,  and  to  pasture  their  flocks  quietly  along  the  edge  of  the 
‘  desert,  without  yulfering  from,  or  molesting  their  peaceful 
neiiihbours  in  the  villages.*  Of  the  summary  manner  in 
which  Turkish  justice  is  administered  in  Cairo,  a  revoltiiig 
instance  occurred  during  Dr.  Richardson’s  sojourn  in  that 

city.  ' 

•/ 

*  One  of  our  |)arty  mentioned  to  me,  that  he  saw  an  officer  oriusticf 
walk  into  two  shops,  and  take  out  two  men,  and  hang  them  uu  by  the 
neck  each  over  his  own  door.  The  offence  he  did  not  learn ;  out  the 
summary  proceeding  struck  him  with  horror.  I  was  afterwards  in¬ 
formed,  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  of  Egypt  punish 
extortion,  lightweight,  or  selling  goods  at  an  exorbitant  profit.  The 
officer  of  justice  is  named  A  wall  el  Cadi,  or  first  officer  of  the  Cidu 
'i'he  punishment  for  light  bread  is  to  put  the  baker  into  his  own  oven, 
which  is  purt'ormed  by  the  same  friend  of  the  public  abovemcationed; 
u  punishment  which  humanity  would  forbid  us  to  record,  did  not  the 
evidence  of  creditable  witnesses  compel  us  to  receive  it  as  truth.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  8k 

His  Hi‘^hness*s  proficiency  in  political  economy  is  not  greater 
than  in  jurisprudence.  He  is  the  sole  merchant  in  the  country: 
all  the  trade  is  in  his  liands.  He  has  established  mamifuctuTes 
of  sugar,  gunpowder,  salt-j)etre,  indigo,  cotton,  ike.  under 
the  ilirection  of  Europeans,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  proprietor; 
and  no  one  is  permitted  to  found  any  rival  establishment.  All 
his  views  centre  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  One  of  his 
measures,  however,  is  as  wise  as  it  will  probably  prove  beneficial 
to  the  country.  Having  met  with  difficulty  in  procuring  quali¬ 
fied  persons  to  superintend  his  manufactories,  he  has  sent  out 
a  number  of  his  subjects  to  study  the  difl'erent  branches  of 
science  he  wishes  to  cultivate,  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Milan; 
some  of  them  have  visited  luigland.  This  sufficiently  proves 
him  to  have  a  mind  far  above  the  level  of  his  countrymen.  He 
has  himself  learned  to  read  and  write,  since  he  attained  the  age 
of  forty. 

There  is  in  Cairo  a  slave-market, — ‘  a  place  where  man  aeU® 
•  man.*  When  Mr.  Jowett  was  there,  he  saw  about  thirty® 
the  khan,  but  learned  that  two  hundred  more  had  been  ju^ 
importeil  from  Massowah.  The  Darfur  slaves  fetch  aboii 
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l2lX)  piasitroA,  (about  301.)  each  ;  the  AbyH^inianR,  ilouble  that 
lum.  .K  was  informed,  that  ‘  the  slaves  caught  in  Abys* 

*  pinia  are  eiglit  times  transferred  by  sale  to  ditferent  masters^ 

*  before  they  reacii  Massownh,  where  they  are  embarked  for 

*  Sue/.’  As  the  masters  of  the  slaves  fnake  them  alt  Mahomme^ 

Franks  used  never  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  slave- 
tnfirket ;  but  now,  under  the  more  tolerant  government  of  Ma- 
homnied  Ali,  they  have  the  privilege  of  buying  them  through  an 
acent,  and  may  have  them  openly  in  their  houses.  *  Whether/ 
adds  Mr.  J.,  ‘  the  slaves  are  at  all  bettered  by  this  circum- 

*  stance,  is  more  than  doubtful.*  Indeed,  disgraceful  as  the 
traffic  is  under  any  modification,  the  Mahommedan  slave  has 
some  security,  in  the  service  of  a  Mahommedan  master,  of 
meeting  with  a  treatment  comparatively  humane ;  and  his  situ¬ 
ation  is,  probably,  not  much  \vorse  than  that  of  a  domestid 
bondsman.  At  all  events,  the  home  trade  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  the  severities 
of  a  Christian  taskmaster. 

Dr.  Richardson  desoribes  his  feelings  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
pyramids  as  partaking  of  disappointment.  *  The  eye  encounter-* 

*  ed  something  less  than  the  mind  expected/  ‘What,’ he  exclaims, 

'  after  all,  is  a  pyramid  to  a  mountain, — the  work  of  man  to  that 
'of  his  Maker  f  Yet  Chateaubriand  expressed  a  similar  feeling 
«t  the  first  sight  of  the  Glaciers*  The  fact  is,  that  the  eye  can 
judc;e  of  height  only  by  comparison*  It  is  in  nature,  as  in  paint-* 
hi":  the  effect  of  vastness  or  altitude  can  be  given  only  by 
throwing  figures  into  the  landscape,  •  whose  shrunk  dimensions 
may  assist  the  eye  in  calculating  the  measurement  of  the  larger 
mass  that  towers  above  them.  As  the  party  filed  along  the 
contiguous  bases  of  the  two  larger  pyramids  of  Gheeza,  it 
Has  tlien  that,  ‘  measuring  their  sides  on  the  hart!  back  of  a 
‘  blow-paced  bourika/  the  .patient  mind  had  leisure  to  compute 
every  inch  of  their  extent,  and  arrived  at  the  idea  of  their 
stupendous  magnitude — one  square  of  700  feet,  succeeded  by 
mother  of  (i50,  each  towering  to  the  height  of  between  400  anil 
600  feet;  Dr.  R.  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  are  of  a 
•epulchral  character.  The  whole  region,  indeed,  is  a  vast 
cemetery.  No  trace  of  coating  remains  on  the  pyramids  of 
fiheeza,  but  he'has  no  doubt  that  such  coating  dia  once  exist; 
dthough  he  inclines  to  think  that  the  description  given  by 

1  Herodotus,  would  apply  rather  to  the  pyramids  of  Abousir. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  at  different  periods,  by  Saracen 
ktlifs,  to  demolish  these  wonderful  structures ;  but  those  weak 
^(1  abortive  attempts  were  exhausted  on  the  mere  coating, 
^6ich  formed  the  readiest  quarry  in  building  the  walls  and  cita- 
^1  of  Cairo,  and  the  immense  causeway  constructed  by  ordef 
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of  Saladin,  of  which  the  remuiiia  are  «tlU  to  be  seen.  The 
removal  of  the  coating  accounts,  our  Author  Uiinks,  for  Uie 
great  damage  sustained  by  the  step  all  round  ;  *  while  the  roll* 

‘  ing  dow  n  of  the  immense  stones  from  the  top,  will  account 

*  for  those  towards  the  middle  being  more  injured  than  those  at 

*  the  angles.*  As  no  coating  remains  on  any  part  of  the  base, 
he  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  plunderers  began  at  the  base,  sad 
regularly  ascended  in  their  dilapidations.  As  to  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  that  this  coating  was  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  nont 
of  the  pyramids  whose  coverings  remain,  have  any  inscribed 
on  them,  ^  The  small  part  of  the  coating  which  remains  oaths 

*  second  pyramid,  has  no  hieroglyphics :  the  larger  pyraiaids 

*  at  Abousir,  Sakkareh,  and  Dahschour,  are  all  coated,  but  bars 

*  no  hieroglyphics ;  and  1  am  humbly  of  opinion,*  adds  Dr,  R., 

*  that  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  or  that  of  Mycei  inus  had  nuns 
‘  either.*  Towards  the  middle  of  the  East  front  of  the  large 
pyramid,  aad  parallel  with  it,  a  broad,,  deep  trench,  gradually 
descending  at  each  end,  like  a  carriage  road  through  a  pond, 
has  been  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  rock ;  its  length  about  ,ene 
tliird  that  of  Uie  pyramid. 

•  It  IS  half  full  of  sand,  and  is  entered  on  the  east  side  by  a  channel 
KIcc  a  canal  for  the  conveyance  of  water.  It  is  rather  surprising  that 
among  all  the  excavations  made  about  the  pyramids,  this  trench  ^oaid 
never  have  boon  examined ;  Ibr  it  appears  to  mo  to  be  connected  witk 
the  most  important  object  in  the  pyramid ;  namely,  that  for  which  it 
was  erected,  the  tomb  of  Cheops.  It  is  stated,  tliat  many  subterra¬ 
neous  cbanibens  were  made  in  the.  rock  under  the  pyramid^  and  that 
the  water  of  Uie  Kilo  was  introduced  and  encompassed  them,  fonntns 
an  island  on  which  the  body  of  Cbeons  was  deposited.  The  water  oT 
the  Nile  must  have  been  raised  to  this  level  by  artificial  means,  such 
as  are  now  employed  to  raise  it  to  irrigate  the  land  after  the  inundation 
has  subsided,  and  even  in  many  places  when  it  is  at  its  height:  These 
chambers,  or  subterranean  vaults,  are  at  present  unknown,  and  I  aw 
disposed’to  consider  this  as  the  channel  by  which  the  water  of  thf 
Nile  entered  the  pyramid :  and  if  excavation  should  prove  it  to  besOi 
the  whole  of  them  would’ then  be  discovered,  and  the  6X|)lorer  would 
be  well  reHurded  for  his. trouble,  and  probably  for  his  expense.  Tk^ 
is  DO  such  troDch  connected  with  the  second  pyramid,  aod  we  are  ia> 
formed  by  Herodotus^  that  the  water  of  the  Nila  was;  not  adniu^ 
into  it ;  that  it  bad  do  subterranean  structures»  and,  no  island  wukk 
lt.» 

Tke  barbttroua  megnifioenoe  of'  ibii^  idea  retuiinls  one  o£  ^ 
aub-amnian  tomb  of  Attila.  Ckeopa,  like(tbo  European  tyiask 
was  probably  a  conqueror,  anti,,  frooa  .  his  knoww  conteanplj 
i^igiott  of  the  country.  Dr.  Eichardsou  coajecturaa  1^  ^ 
hawa  been  aforeigit  usurper.  Heeuppoaea  the  pyramids  tOi.bs 
IbesttoiiusaeciSa^  of  an  failh*  i  We  uniat ,  sefar<  to,  tiis  > 
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lamt^  for  the  reasonins^s  by  which  he  supports  this  ingenioat 
hypothesis.  It  is  favoured  by  the  absence  of  hieroglypoics  in 
these  stupendous  sepulchres ;  a  circumstance  otherwise  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for.  Cheops  flourished  1032  years  before  Christ, 
according  to  which  cnlculatiun  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Da* 
yki ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Chephren,  and  My* 
cerinus  his  son  ;  after  which  follows  a  chasm  in  Egyptian  chro- 
aologv  of  151  years,  extending  to  the  year  815  B.C.,  when 
Asyches,  the  first  king  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah.  It  was  during 
this  interval.  Dr.  R.  is  disposed  to  think,  that  the  pyramids 
were  built;  which  would  account  for  their  not  beuig  men¬ 
tioned  either  in  the  Bible  or  by  Homer.  In  the  superior  style 
•f  their  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  coa* 
racter  as  sepulchres,  they  difier  from  every  thing  Egyptian. 

*  Nolhing/  says  our  Author,  *  couM  be  better  calculated  than  their 
form,  to  R‘sist  the  erosions  of  time ;  and  they  were  defended  by  such  a 
<Tuooth'nnd  polished  covering,  that  not  a  drop  of  water  could  lie  on 
iboir  surface.  I'he  body  of  the.  pyramid  throughout,  as  far  as  wc  are 
ailovvtd  to  sec  it,  is  also  of  the  most  substantial  description.  Large 
blocks  of  stone,  four,  five,  six,  and  eight  feel  square,  roughly  cut,  and 
connected  by  a  thin  layer  of  cement,  with  the  break-joint  fegnlarly 
preiorved,  and  each  successive  layer  receding  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
two  Cut  Iroiii  the  exterior,  nud  advancing  as  fiir  upon  the  interior  layer 
bcuvalh  it.  Not  a  stone  has  slipped  from  its  place;  it  stands,  with  the 
wciinty  of  a  mountain,  the  most  indestructible  pile  that  human  inge- 
Buii)  ever  reared.  The  joinings  and  the  polish  of  the  granite  casings  in 
the  interior,  equally  manifest  the  eminent  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  great 
ptrleciion  that  the  art  had  allainod  al  the  early  age  at  which  they  were 

erected. . The  manner  in  which  the  materials  arc  put  to- 

jHbcr  is  as  ditferent  from  the  temples,  or  any  other  ancient  building  in 
Kg)pt,  as  a  Homan  wall  is  from  a  Greek,  or  a  French  wall  from  an 
fcii«;iish.  The  sarcophagi  connected  with  them  are  also  different  in  size, 
uruciure,  and  workmanship.  The  stoiie.  is  a  compact  limc-slonc,  coo- 
wimng  many  shells  and  small  hard  substances  like  acini,  of  a  more  com¬ 
pact  texture  tliHH  the  stone  itself.  These  small  concretions  are  particu- 

Urly  numerous  in  the  rock  around  the  base  of  the  pyramid . The 

cucuinstance  proves,  that  at  least  part  of  the  stones  of  which  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  built,  were  taken  from  the  rock  around  its  base.' 

Vol.'I.  pp.  up,  50. 

But  if  the  pyramids  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  native  afehi* 
tects,  to  what  nation  can  conjecture  with  any  plausibility  refer 
theai?  In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  do  we  find  traces  of 
iimilar  structures.  In  their  Cyclopean  masonry  alone,  there  ap¬ 
pears  some  resemblance  to  the  architecture  of  Dalbec,  and  m 
materials  of  the  brick  pyramidi  a  coincidence  with  the  man- 
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Kive  ruins  in.the  plain  of  Shiiiar.  The  excavations  are  worki 
of  a  wholly  ditl’e rent  character,  hearing  an  obvious,  allinity  to 
those  of  Hindostan.  The  pyrainid  Asawce  is  dislinguiuhed 
from  all  tlie  others,  by  its  shape  and  appearance.  It  stands  on 
an  elevated  base,  is  seemingly  composed  of  heterogeneous  nia* 
terials,  and  'rises  up  like  ii  tower.*  The  larger  pyramid  of 
Dahschour,  is  cased  w  ith  smooth  flags  of  com|>act  chalky  lime¬ 
stone,  joined  by  a  cement  of  lime  w  ithout  any  mixture  of  sand, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  plaster, 
It  slopes  up  gradually  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  then  suddenly 
contracts,  and  terminates  at  an  elevation  of  about  three  hun- 
flred  feet.  The  next  pyramid,  the  height  of  which  is  not  given, 
but  which  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  square  at  the  base,  is 
stated  to  contain  a  handsome  chamber,  which,  says  Dr.  H., 
‘  exactly  resembles  the  draw  ings  that  I  have  seen  of  the  trea- 
'  surv  of  Atreus  at  Mycene.’  It  is  linetl  with  large  slabs  of 
polished  gra!iite,  each  projecting  about  six  inches  beyond  the 
one  below  it,  so  as  to  terminate  nearly  in  a  point  at  top,  and 
giving  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  '  tfnmgh  certainly  not  con- 
‘  structed  on  that  principle.'  The  third  is  the  hrick  pyramid, 
supposed,  by  our  Author,  to  he  that  of  Asyches.  \Ve  shall 
extract  the  description  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  remarks  which 
it  serves  to  introduce. 


*  It  is  much  fallen  <l(nvn  on  the  north  hide,  and  l(»oks  as  if  the  roof  of 
one  chanjlxT  had  give  n  way,  and  thr  walls  fallen  in.  'fhe  bricks  arc 
bun-dried  and  rcinaikably  fresh  ;  they  have  been  made  ol  mud  and  cut 
btruw,  in  ihe  same  manner  ihul  bricks  arc  made  in  I'gypt  in  ibc  present  ! 
day.  'I  he  straw  is  required  to  give  Icnaclly  to  the  material,  which  is  a 
l)lack,  loamy,  friable  earth,  and  could  not  he  easily  formed  into  bricb 
wilhont  it.  Amid  tlic  great  aniour  for  I'.gyptian  re>earches  that  has 
prevailed  in  this  country  of  late,  it  is  rather  unaccountal»lc  that  this 
pyrami»i  should  have  be<  n  so  neglected,  for,  from  the  manner  in  which  ' 
it  is  mentioned  by  I  lerodoius,  we  should  have  imagined  that  it  would 
base  been  one  of  tlie  first  that  wouhi  have  been  examined.  1  his  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  pyramid  of  Asyches,  the  successor  of  Myeeriniis,  who  was  so 
much  attacbetl  to  brick,  that  he  pul  on  this  pyramid  an  inscription,  de¬ 
claring  that  it  was  as  much  superior  to  those  built  of  stone,  as  Jove  was 
to  the  rest  of  the  deities.  It  would  be  cuiious  to  observe  bow  this  lover 
of  brick  formed  the  roofs  of  the  passages  and  chambers  of  his  pyramid. 
ll  the  arch  weie  lin  n  known  in  Kgypl,  from  such  an  avowed  predik'C- 
lion  for  the  material  of  straw  and  clay,  I  think  we  are  almost  warranted  to 
infer  that  he  would  employ  it  iu  preference  to  large  tlal  stones',  as  are*  done 
in  the  other  pyramids.  If,  upon  examination,  the  passage's  nnd  chainben 
ol  this  pyramid  should  be  found  arr  lud,  then  iheie  is  an  end  ot  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not  the  ancient  Kgyptians  pos^e’ssed  any  know  ledge  of  the 
arch.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  found  covered  will;  Hal  slonrti 
it  woulil  furnish  a  strong  presumption  that  the  arch  was  not  known  * 
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l^frvpt  At  thnt  time.  Tbore  arc  also  some  brick  pyramids  in  tbo  Fajrnuui, 
which  might  be  examined  fur  a  similar  purpose.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  146,  7* 

The  rocky  flat  extending  all  the  way  between  Sakknreh  and 
Abousir,  is  covered  with  pyramids  of  smaller  dimensions,  b6th 
of  l)rick  and  stone,  some  of  which  are  in  so  niinons  a  state  as 
to  appear  a  mere  heap  of  dust.  Attached  to  the  modern  village 
ofMetraheny,  is  an  immense  Add  of  ruins,  supposed  to  he 
part  of  the  ancient  Menudiis.  The  village  of  Gheeza  cannot 
for  a  moment,  our  Author  thinks,  suppoit  its  claim  to  thnt 
honour.  At  Abousir,  there  are  three  large  pyramids,  hut  infe¬ 
rior  in  magnitude  to  those  at  Sakkareh  or  t)ahschour ;  they 
are  surrounded  with  tumuli,  and  seem  to  sanction  the  notion 
that  this  was  ‘  the  burial-ground  of  both  kings  and  people,* 
attached  to  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom. 

If  any  stress  could  be  laid  on  etymological  arguments,  the 
pyramid,  both  in  its  form,  and  in  one  of  its  supposed  purposes, 
might  seem  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  fire-worship  of  Persia  ; 
the  country  from  which  Kgvpt  received  its  earliest  cononerors, 
'ami  between  whose  religious  institutions  and  those  of  the  wor- 
fihipjiers  of  Apis,  there  existed  an  opj^osition  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  antipathy.  The  strange  fanev,  that  they  were 
built  ns  granaries  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  has,  however,  horrow’cd 
pliuisihility  from  the  same  all-accominodating  aid  of  etymology; 
vhile  even  Pliaroah’s  name,  by  passing  through  a  language  or 
two,  has  been  made  to  supply  the  place  of  corn  or  Jire  in  the 
first  syllable  of  the  a})pelldtive.*  It  is  a  most  magnificent 
idea,  which  makes  them  at  once  sepulclires  and  altars,  their 
platforms  forming  a  hearth  for  the  sacred  fire.  J3ut  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  these  structures  somewhat  interferes  with  this 
hypothesis,  and  tends  to  bring  tlieni  down,  in  onr  imagination, 
to  the  more  vulgar  level  of  mere  mausolea.  In  support,  how¬ 
ever,  of  tlieir  allinity  to  l^ersian  antiquities,  it  may  be  remarkeil, 
that  the  ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  Atesh-gah  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zeiuderood,  exhibit  precisely  the  same  sort  of  building 
which  Dr.  Kichardson  describes,  mud  bricks  baked  in  the  sun, 
only  with  layers  of  reeds  instead  of  straw ;  wliile  a  recent 
traveller  has  been  led,  by  tlie  resemblances  he  observed  in  the 
i^niiiins  of  Persepolis  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt,  to 

*  *  Some  derive  the  word  from  rvpo?  wheats  and  ot/uaw,  colhgo :  pre- 

*  tending  that  the  first  pyramids  were  built  by  the  patriarch  Joseph 

*  lor  granaries.  Hut  \'illarpandus,  with  much  better  reason,  derives 

*  the  word  from  rrvftfirc,  Wilkins,  conversant  with  the  Coptic  tongue, 

*  suggests  another  derivation  from  that  language,  of  pourOf  a  kiqg, 
‘  and  misif  a  race  or  generation.*  Rees’s  Cycla|)cdia. 
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infer  that  that  fiplendiri  capital  wna  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
Thehfs,  in  the  reicrn  of  Cainbyses.  and  that  the  monarch  *ac-  I 
•  couipiinied  the  spoil  with  Egyptian  workmen/^  We  should  * 
aiD«/.ingly  like  to  discov(*r  a  pyramid  or  two  in  Persia. 

Modern  discoveries  make  strange  havoc  with  imagined  facts 
and  poetical  fancies  and  phrases.  The  reader  will  doubtless  ! 
be  startled,  and  feel  that  violence  is  done  to  all  his  classic  re¬ 
collections,  when  he  is  told  that  the  Egyptian  spliinx  is  a  male. 
The  red  colour,  does  not,  indeed,  sulliciently  characterize  the 
sex ;  but,  remarks  our  Author,  ‘  the  beard  found  between  iu 
‘  j>aws,  leaves  little  doubt  on  that  point.* 

‘  The  lower  part  of  this  veiuTabU*  piece  of  antiquity,  which  had  for 
ages  lain  burietl  under  a  load  of  sand,  had  hern,  a  few  months  Inforf, 
uncovered  by  the  exertions  of  ('aptain  Caviglia,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  other  gentlemen.  At  the  lime,  however,  that  we  visited  it,  the 
Arabs  and  the  wind  had  replaced  the  greater  part  of  this  covering,  and 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  Sphinx  were  equally  invisible  as  befoffc  his 
operatiems.  'I'he  breast,  shoulders,  neck,  and  head,  which  are  those  ofa 
human  being,  remain  uncovered,  as  also  the  back,  which  is  that  of  a 
lion ;  the  neck  is  scry  much  eroded,  and,  to  a  person  near,  the  head 
bceu»s  as  if  it  were  too  heavy  for  its  support.  The.  heacUlrc'Ss  has  the 
appearance  of  an  old-fashioru‘d  wig,  or  periwig,  projecting  out  about  the 
ears,  like  ilie  hair  ol  the  Berberi  Arabs:  the  ears  project  considerably, 
the  nose  is  broken.  The  whole  fare  has  been  painted  red,  which  iithf 
colour  assigned  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kgypt,  and  to  all  the  deiliei 
t»f  the  country,  vxcept  Osiris.  T\\v  features  are  Nubian,  or  what,  from 
ancient  represeniations,  may  he  called  Kgyplian,  which  is  quite  differeol 
from  the  negro  feature.  'I  he  expression^  is  particularly  placid  and  be¬ 
nign  ;  so  much  so,  that  the.  worshipper  of  the  Sphinx  might  bold  up 
liis  god  as  superior  to  all  the  other  g«)ds  of  wimd  or  stone  which  the 
blindcHi  nations  worsiiipped.  The  whole  of  it  is  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
which  is  calcareou'i,  easily  seciile,  and  abounding  in  small  bivalve  shells, 
and  pn>bably  the  large  excavations  in  front,  and  on  each  side  of  it, 
furnisheil  part  of  the  stones  lor  the  building  of  the  pyramids.  There 
was  no  opening  found  in  the  body  of  the  Spliinx,  whereby  to  a.sccruin 
wheiber  it  is  hollow  or  not.  The  back  is  about  1'2()  feet  long;  the 
elevalirtn  of  the  bead  from  30  to  3o  fed  above  the  sand  ;  the  paws  were 
buid  loslictch  out  on  the  platform  in  front  of  it,  to  the  distance  of  50 
feet.  Between  the  paws  were  found  tlie  retuuins  of  a  (rilithic  temple, 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics.  In  front  of  the  temple  was  a  granite  altir, 
with  four  horns,  one  of  which  remained,  and  the  marks  of  dre,  from  the 
burning  of  incense,  wen*  visible  upon  it.  Several  Ciieek  inscriptions  were 
found  on  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  but  none  of  them  older  Uian  l^ 
second  century.*  ^’ol.  1.  pp.  1 53,  4. 
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Here,  in  ^yle  of  sculpture,  ao  art  ao  \vhaUy  dietinct  from 
that  of  masoury,  in  the  phyeii^notnyf  and  in  the  hieroglyphioa^ 
ae  recognise  again  the  nativ  e  Egyptian  character,  and  it  more 

than  ever  ditficult  to  refer  to  the  sauae  people  the  nyraouda  and 
the  Sphinx.  The  most  important  fact  establiahea  by  the. un¬ 
covering  of  the  abou  ei  hvl,  or  father  of  terrors,  as  the  Arabs 
cdl  the  Sphinx,  is,  that  writing  in  the  hieroglyphic  or  sacred 
character  of  the  Egyptians,  was  used  in  the  second  century. 
Before  leaviirg  Cairo  for  Upper  Egypt,  Dr.  Richardson  had  ' 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  ol  rendenng  hia  utmost  professional 
aid  to  poor  Burckhardt,  in  hjs  last  illness*  attending  him  till 
his  death.  We  have  a  very  minute  and  accurate  account,  in 
these  volumes,  of  the  temples  and  excavations  already  familiar¬ 
ized  to  the  public  by  the  labours  of  Belzoni,  whose  merits  as 
an  antiquary  and  correct  writer,  are  not,  however,  quite  equal 
to  his  claims  as  an  operator.  Richardson’s  remarks  will  be 
read  with  much  interest.  The  Temple  of  Dandera  (Tentyra)^ 
he  is'of  opinion,  ‘  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  sovereigns 
‘  ol  f'gypt,  itnd  repaired  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.’  The 
Mg)posed  zodiac  is  minutely  described,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
hypothesis  ably  exposed,  on  which  modern  infidelity  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  construct  an  objection  against  the  Scripture  chro¬ 
nology.  The  result  is,  that  the  whole  assemblage  of  devices 

*  ip  a  mythological  exhibition  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 

*  the  Egyptian  theology,  without  having  any  reference  to  aa- 
'  tronomy  whatever.’  The  same  remark  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  zodiacs  at  Esneh  and  at  Dair. 

Dr.  Richardson’s  explanation  of  the  procession  which  forms 
80  strikii'g  an  object  among  the  wonders  of  Biban  el  Melook, 
differs  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Belzoni  and  his  learned  expositor. 
Instead  of  four  groupes  of  captives,  consisting  of  Persians, 
Ethiopians,  .Tews,  and  Egyptians,  Dr.  H.  considers  the  very 
prominent  personages  alluded  to,  as  four  orders  of  Theban 
priests,  joined  in  procession  according  to  their  precedency  of 
rank.  His  reasoning  is  rather  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory ; 
but  they  certainly  look  more  like  priests  or  nobles  than  dejected 
captives.  The  disgusting  representation  of  the  three  headles/i 
men,  and  the  erect  sejrpent,  our  Author  regards  as  meaut*^  im- 
doubtedly,  for  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  serpent-god,,  affording  a 
derisive  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  ophilalna,  of  serpent 
worship  in  Egypt.  The  narrow  passage  which  goes  oflf  from 
under  the  sarcophagus,  and  whicn  Mr.  Belzoni  pursued  to  the 
disUnce  of  300  feet,  Dr.  R.  is  of  opinion,  from  the  quantity  of 
bat’s  dung  found  in  it,  will  prove  to  end  in  a  common  passage 
mnuing  completely  ilurough  the  mountain :  it  must  least 
communicate  with  the  open  air,  as  the  bats  could  not  Iwive 
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entered  from  the  tomb.  The  direction  in  which  it  runs,  would 
eeem  to  sanction  the  conjecture  that  it  ends  in  a  ruined  temple 
at  Northern  Dair,  desij^ned  to  conceal  the  entrance.  Mr.,IoweU 
Bubsequently  viftited  these  inany-chambered  tombs  of  thekiug®, 
if  tombs  they  be,  and  his  comment  is  striking. 

Tlic  scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind;  such 
as  Mark  v.  2,  3, 5;  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxii.  16.  Thou  hast 
hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  se- 
“  pulchre  on  high,  and  tlial  gravcth  a  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock.** 
For  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres  are  excavated  nearly  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  which  U  very  high.  The  kings  have  their  magnificent 
abodes  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  and  seem,  according  to 
laaiali  xiv.  18,  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in 
death  as  they  had  done  in  life — **  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even 
“  all  of  them,  lie  in  glory ;  every  one  in  his  own  house.**  The  stuc¬ 
coed  walls  within  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  They  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Ezek.  viii.  8,  10.  “  Then  said  he 
unto  me,  Son  of  Man,  dig  now'  in  the  wall :  and  when  I  had  digged 
**  in  the  wall,  behold  a  door.  And  he  said  unto  me,  go  in  ;  and  he- 
**  hold  the  wicked  abominations  that  they  do  here.  So  I  went  in  and 
•*  saw;  and  behold,  every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable 
“  beasts,  niul  all  the  idols  of  the  house  ot  Israel,  portrayed  on  the 
*•  wall  round  'about.**  The  Israelites  were  but  copyists  :  the  master 
sketches  arc  to  be  seen  in  all  the  ancient  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt.* 

pp.  138,4?. 

Assouan,  the  ancient  Syenc,’*^  is  the  southern  frontier  town 
of  ancient  F'gypt  ;  the  last,  in  this  direction,  in  which  the  Ara¬ 
bic  is  spoken  as  the  vernacular  tongue.  The  river  is  here  divided 
by  the  oeautiful  island  of  Klephantina,  called  the  island  of 
Assouan,  the  island  of  Arte,  and  el  Sag  ;  it  is  about  2000  feet 
long  and  600  broad.  On  the  Northern  end  are  the  rums  of 
Rotnan  fortifications,  and  other  memorials  reftrrible  to  the  same 
nation. 

I 

•  Many  broken  pieces  of  red  earthen  ware,  shreds  of  the  potsherd, 
arc  found,  which  appear  to  have  served  os  tickets  to  the  soldiers,  as- 
signing  them  their  portion  of  corn.  The  name  of  Antoninus  was  foupd 
on  some  of  them.  They  are  written  in  Greek,  and  in  black ;  in  a 
running-hand  very  similar  to  that  which  i.s  used  in  a  Greek  letter  at 
this  day.  They  are  in  small  pieces,  about  half  the  size  of  a  man’s 
hand;  and  each  one  appears  complete,  though  it  is  difficult  to  decipher 
them.  This  seems  to  illustrate  Ezek.  iv.  1.*  Jowett,  p.  140* 

The  island  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Nubians,  perfectly  black, 

•  Ezek  xxix.  10.  XXX.  6.  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egy'pt  utterly^ 
“  waste  and  desolate  from  Migdol  to  Suene,  even  to  the  border  ot 

**  Ethiopia.**  For  so  the  passage  should  be  rendered. 
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hnt  from  the  Ne^o,  in  the  sroallnees  of 

thfir  lip^,  nqniline  noae,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
nweet  and  animated,  and  ‘  bearin"  a  strong  resemblance  to 

*  that  which  ia  generally  found  portrayed  in  the  temples  and 

•  toml)a  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.*  The  inhabitants  of  Aa« 
nouun  are  of  the  Arab  race,  but  swarthy  ;  '  partly,’  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  ‘  fnun  the  climate,  and  partly  from  a  mixture  of 
‘  Nubian  blood.*  They  are  of  a  strong,  healthy  appearance, 
^atly  superior  to  the  Nubians. 

‘  I  ^a^v  here,*  adds  Dr.  11.,  ‘  several  families  that  seemcMl  to  belong  to 
0  third  racfy  differing  both  in  complexion  and  features  from  the  inhabi- 
larus  (»f  Assouan  and  Nubia,  'flieir  hue  was  more  of  a  bronxe  or 
rrtMi'h  brown,  resembling  mahogany;  approaching  nearer  both  in  feature 
ind  complexion  to  that  which  is  culled  the  head  of  the  young  Mem- 
non.  and  to  the  hgures  in  the  lately  discovered  tomb  in  the  valley  of 
Hib^n  el  Melook,  than  any  of  the  human  race  that  ever  fell  umler  my 
observation.  They  are  as  different  from  the  Copts  in  Dgypt,  both  in  hue 
and  feature,  as  a  llindoo  is  from  a  Frenchman.' 


The  children  of  both  sexes  here,  and  in  the  other  villages, 
runabout  completely  naked.  Between  Ishkid  and  Absambul, 
the  barren  scenery  is  diversified  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
pyramidal  mounds,  some  of  which  are  artificial  and  have  doors 
on  the  side  ;  some  natunil,  though  shaped  in  some  measure  by 
art;  their  forms  are  either  auite  conical  or  truncated.  ‘The 
‘  stream  of  pyramids,*  says  Dr.  R.,  ‘  like  the  stream  of  civili- 

*  zation,  appears  to  have  descended  the  Nile.*  We  cannot  foU 
low  Dr.  Richardson  minutely  in  his  exploration  of  the  Nubian 
temjiles.  The  Earl  of  Belmore  has  the  honour  of  beitig  the  first 
English  nobleman  who  ever  ascended  the  Nile  to  the  Second 
Cataract ;  hut  ancient  Ethiopia  lay  far  beyond,  invested  with 
all  the  mysterious  interest  oi  a  geographical  enigma.  Nubia 
appears  to  he  a  term  of  doubtful  application.  The  name  now 
(listin^jiiishes  a  tract  of  country,  on  each  side  the  Nile,  about 
4(X)  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Assouan  to  Saie.  From 
Cairo,  indeed,  to  the  Second  Cataract,  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
forms  ‘  one  vast  parallelogram  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
‘  a  side,  hounded  on  each  side  by  a  low  mountain  range,*  and 
enjoying  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  ‘  Nothing,*  Dr. 
H.  *  can  exceed  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  Nubia.  The  air 

*  i«  light,  and  clear,  and  cool.  All  of  us  had  seen  the  skies  of 
'*  Italy  and  Greece;  but  for  brightness,  the  nocturnal  sky  of 
'  Kgvpt  and  Nubia  surpasses  them  all,  as  much  as  they  do  that 

*  of  England.* 

A  very  minute  description  of  Thebes,  illustrated  by  an  ichno- 
c:n»pliical  plan,  forms  not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Dr. 
Hichurdson’s  second  volume  ;  but  on  this  seductive  topic  we 
not  trust  ourselves  to  enter.  They  devoted  nearly  a 
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month  to  exploring  it8  magnificent  ruins.  Tlie  vocal  Memnoo 
still  sits  to  watch  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  ;  and  the  report 
of  his  musical  powers  is  still  preserved  in  the  country ;  t^ 
Arabs  call  it  Salumnt,  or  the  statue  that  bids  good  iuurnin|». 
But  our  Author  listened  for  the  magic  voice  in  vain.  Tkt 
name  of  the  hundreil -gated  city,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  discovered 
in  that  of  the  village  of  Medina  . Tbaboii ;  and  Goshen,  be  is 
disposed  to  identify,  on  stronger  grounds  than  a  distant  re* 
semblance  in  the  name,  with  Gheeza,  tlie  district  containii^ 
Memphis. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  interesting  and  intelligent 
Traveller,  whose  volumes  form,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  additions  that  have  recently  been  made  to  our  topogra¬ 
phical  litetrature.  They  abound  with  illustrations  both  of  sa¬ 
cred  and  profane  history,  and  every  where  exhibit  marks  of  an 
enlightened,  reflective,  and  pious  mind.  Our  extracts  will 
have  shewn  Uiat  Dr.  Richardson  is  capable  of  writing  in  a  very 
nervous  and  impressive  style  ;  yet,  it  is  evident  that  authorship 
has  not  been  his  profession,  and  iu  the  next  edition,  we  should 
be  glad  to  notice  some  corrections  and  a  few  retrenchmenU. 
While  true  simplicity  of  mind  is  displayed  in  tlie  sentiments,  the 
style  is  not  always  equally  unaiFected,  but  occasionally  partakes 
too  much  of  the  florid.  Rut  how  can  this  be  objected  to  in  an 
author  fresh  from  the  East?  The  palmary  excellence  of  hit 
work  is,  that  we  feel  wo  cau  depend  upon  his  statements;  and 
this,  even  should  it  not  immediately  obtain  tlie  extensive 
circulation  gained  by  the  works  of  some  fortunate  predecessors, 
will  ensure  it  a  more  permanent  popularity. 

Mr.  Jowett’s  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the  notices 
and  remarks  of  which  w'c  have  availed  ourselves,  much  highly 
i.iiportant  information  relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  Greek, 


the  most  eligible  stations  for  Missionary  labourers,  and  the  best 
means  of  extending  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  topics  are  tpo  multi¬ 
farious  for  us  to  attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  the  volume,  and 
our  limits  will  not  admit  of  further  extracts.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  strongly  recommending  it  to  all  those  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world  and  the 
brightest  prospects  of  humanity.  Two  neat  maps  are  given,  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the.countnes 
bordering  on  the  Red  8ea. 
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This  volume  contains  eighteen  sketches  ;  the  following  are 
the  subjects :  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  The  Great  St.  Bernard, 
The  Descent,  Jorasse,  Mar^ret  De  Tours,  The  Alps,  Como, 
Ber^mo,  Italy,  Venice,  Luigi,  St.  Mark’s  Place,  The  Brides 
of  Venice,  Foscari,  Arqua,  Ginevra,  Florence,  Don  Garzia. 

We  shall  give  two  entire  specimens,  leaving  them  to  recoin- 
oeud  themselves  and  the  volume  by  the  taste,  and  spirit,  and 
graphical  fidelity  with  which  they  are  executed. 

‘  THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

*  Night  was  again  descending,  when  my  mule, 

That  all  day  long  had  climbed  among  the  clouds^ 

Stopptd,  to  our  mutual  joy,  at  that  low  door 
So  near  ihr  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ; 

'  1'hal  door  which  ever  on  its  hing(*s  moved 

'I'o  them  that  knocked,  and  nightly  sends  abniad 
Ministering  spirits.  Lying  on  the  watch. 

Two  dogs  of  grave  demeanour  welcomed  me; 

And  a  lay-brother  of  the  Hospital, 

Who,  as  wc  toiled  below,  had  heard  by  fits 
The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear, 

Came  and  held  fast  my  stirrup  in  his  hand, 

While  I  alighted. 

‘  Long  could  I  have  stood. 

With  a  religious  awe  conteiuplating 

That  ho4ise,  the  highest  in  tlie  Ancient  Worjil, 

And  placid  there  lor  the  noblest  purposes, 

'I’was  a  rude  pile  of  simpU\*«t  masonry, 

With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresses, 

Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  Time  and  (Chance  ; 

Yet  shewing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  might. 

Warred  on  ft>r  ever  by  the  elements, 

And  in  an  evil  day,  nor  long  ago, 

By  violent  men — when  on  the  mountain-top 
'riie  French  and  Austrian  banners  met  in  confTut. 

*  On  the  same  rock' beside  k  stood  the  church, 

Beft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity  ; 

The  vesper  bell,  h)r  'I was  tlie  vc‘sp(*f-bour, 

Duly  pnK:laiming  thro'  the  wilderiiess, 

“  All  ye  wllo  hear,  whaurvtsr  be  y»ur  work, » 

Stop  for  an  instiiil — your  hpa  in  prayer  f* 

And,  just  beneathtit  in  that  dreary  dalev 
If  dale  it  might  be  called,  »0  near  to  lieavvl^ 

A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leaped  up. 

Lay  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow  ; 

A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky, 
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On  iu  tioaii  surface  {glimmer!  14;.  Twas  a  scene 
Kescmbllni;  nothiTi<;  I  had  Kft  U  hind, 

As  thu*  ail  worltlly  lies  were  now  dissolvefl 
And,  to  incline  the  mind  snll  more  tothounhc, 

'I'o  tlioui>ht  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  shore 
Under  a  InTiiiii^  clilf  stood  half  in  shadow 
A  lonely  chapel  destined  lur  the  dead. 

For  suclj  us  bavin;;  wuiiderc'd  from  their  way, 

Had  pirishod  miserably.  Side  by  side, 

Within  they  lie,  a  nioun^ful  company, 

All  in  their  shroud>,  no  earth  to  cover  them  ; 

'rheir  lealures  lull  of  life,  yet  moiionless, 

In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  changi\ 

’riu/  the  barred  windows,  burred  againsl  the  wolf,  • 

Are  always  open  I 

‘  Hut  the  blew  cold; 

And,  hidden  to  a  spare  hut  cheerful  meal, 

1  sate  among  the  holy  brotherhood 
At  their  long  board.  1  he  fine  indeed  was  such 
As  is  prescribed  on  days  of  abstinence, 

Uut  might  have  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine. 

And  thro*  the  floor  came  up  ;  an  ancient  matron 
Serving  unseen  hLl»)w  ;  while  from  the  roof 
(  I  he  roof,  the  floor,  the  walls  of  native  fir,) 

A  lump  hung  flickering,  such  as  loves  to  f\ing 
Its  partial  light  on  Apostolic  heads, 

Atui  sheds  a  grace  on  all.  1  heirs  Time  as  yet 
Had  changed  not.  Some  were  almost  in  the  prime; 

Nor  was  a  brow  o'ercast.  -  Seen  as  1  saw  them, 

Hanged  round  their  hearth-stone  in  a  leisure-hour, 

'i'liey  weiv  a  simple  and  a  merry  race, 

Mingling  small  games  of  chance  with  social  converse, 
And  gathering  news  from  all  who  came  that  way, 

As  of  some  other  world.  But  when  the  storm 
Hose,  and  the  snow  rolled  on  in  ocean-billowsy 
When  on  his  face  the  experienced  traveller  fell,  . 
Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands. 

Then  all  at  once  was  changed,  and  sallying  forth 
Into  that  blank  of  nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  Ixdngs.  “  Anselm,  higher  up  * 

The  dog  howls  loud  and  long,  and  now,  observe, 

Digs  with  his  feet  how  eagerly  I  A  man,  »  .if 
Dying  or  deadf  lies  burietl  underneath  !  ,  r 

Ia'I  us  to  work  !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  I  •  = 

Bui  who  descends  Mont  Velan?  'Tis  La  Croix* 

Away,  away!  if  not,  alas,  too  late. >  •  . 

Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy, 

Faltering  and  falling,  and  but  half  awakened,  i  t 
Asking  to  sleep  again***  Such  iheir  discourse/  pp.  13 
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‘  ARQUA.  ‘  ‘ 

•  Tiiefk  is,  within  three  leagues  and  less  of  Paduftf 
(The  Paduan  student  knows  it,  honours  it,) 

A  lonely  tomb-stone  in  a  mountain  churchyard  ; 

And  I  arrived  there  as  the  sun  declined 
Low  in  the  west.  The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 
Fragrance  at  eve,  were  rising,  and  the  birds 
Singing  their  farewel-song — the  very  song 
They  sung  the  night  that  tomb  received  a  tenant  $ 

When,  as  alive,  clothed  in  his  Canon's  habit,  * 

And  slowly  winding  down  the  narrow  path. 

He  came  to  rest  there,*  Nobles  of  the  land. 

Princes  and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train. 

Anxious  by  any  act,  while  yet  thc^  could, 

To  catch  a  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ; 

And  from  that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  flocked 
From  distant  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south, 

To  see  where  he  is  laid. 

•  Twelve  years  ago, 

When  I  descended  the  impetuous  Rhone, 

Its  vineyards  of  such  great  and  old  renown, 

Its  castles,  each  with  some  romantic  tale, 

Vanishing  fast — the  pilot  at  the  stern. 

He  who  had  steered  so  long,  standing  alofl, 

His  eyes  on  the  white  breakers,  and  his  hands 
On  w  hat  at  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder, 

A  huge  misshapen  plank — the  bark  itself 
Frail  and  uncouth,  launched  to  return  no  more, 

Such  as  a  shipwrecked  man  might  hope  to  build. 

Urged  by  the  love  of  home— when  I  descended 
Two  long,  long  days,  silence,  suspense  on  board, 

It  was  to  offer  at  thy  fount,  Valclusa, 

Entering  the  arched  Cave,  to  wander  where 
Petrarch  had  wandered,  in  a  trance  to  sit 
Where  in  his  peasant-dress  he  loved  to  sit. 

Musing,  reciting — on  some  rock  moss-grow'n, 

Or  the  fantastic  root  of  some  old  fig-tree. 

That  drinks  the  living  waters  as  they  stream 
Over  their  emerald-bed  ;  and  could  I  now 
Neglect  to  visit  Arqua  ;  where,  at  last, 

When  he  had  done  and  settled  with  the  world, 

When  all  the  illusions  of  his  Youth  were  fled. 

Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cherished  too  fondly, 

He  came  tor  the  conclusion  ?  Half-way  up  ‘  » 

He  built  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught. 
Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 

That  soothed,  not  stirred.-^But  knock,  and  enter  ib# 
This  was  his. chamber.  'Tis  as  when  he  lefl  it; 

As  if  he  now  were  busy  in  his  garden. 

And  this  his  closet.  Here  he  sate  and  read.  ‘ 
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ThM  wnt  hit  chair ;  and  ia  iu  unobserved, 

.  Keadiog  ur  thinking  of  his  absent  friencU, 

Ho  pas^  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  region  !  reace  to  those  wlio  dwell  here  ! 

They  know  his  value— every  coming  step. 

That  gathers  round  the  children  from  their  play,  ' 

Would  tell  Uiem  if  they  knew  not. — But  could  aught 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up  1 

W^iere  he  it  sleeping;  where,  and  in  an  age 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry. 

He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  exalt ; 

Leading  to  better  things  r  pp.  117 — 21. 

■  ■  -  _ : - ^ _ ,  y;  _ _ _ 

Art.  VI.  Europe^  or,  a  General  Survey  of  the  f^reseht  Situation  of 
the  Principal  Powers;  with  Conjectures  oii  their  Future  Prospecti, 
By  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States.  Bvo.  pp.  411.  London.  182). 

1  F  the  BtateHinen  who  were  concerned  in  getting  up  the  Treaty 
*  of  WeslpiuiiHi,  were  to  rise  from  tlie  dead,  and  to  witness, 
at  the  prebtut  moiHent,  the  complete  aiinihiUtiou  of  the  system 
which  It  cost  thflin  ho  much  trouble  nnd  anxiety  to  oonstruct, 
they  would  be  strangely  at  u  loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of 
their  successors.  Were  the  great  Earl  of  ('hut ham,  or  Frederick . 
of  Prussia,  to  re-^appear  on  the  sd^mes  of  their  fonner  glory,  thay 
would  shudder  with  indignatiem  at  the  siib.'terviency  which  has 
permitted  Russia  to  place  herself  in  an  attitude  of  such  ap> 
palling  menace  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  present  Writ^ 
whose  views  seem  to  be,  in  geHerul,  judioidus  and  impartial, 
has  set  the  itapolicy  of  this  conduct  in  a  strong  light ;  and 
though  there  may  be  somewhat  of  exaggeration  in  his  estimate 
of  Muscovite  power,  yet,  there  is  enongh  of  unquestionable 
truth  to  excite  the  most  aefrious  apprehensions.  When  heathrmf 
that  *  not  ull  Europe  cfonibtaed  in  opposition  will  be  able  to  re* 

‘  sist  its  progress/  should  it  assail  tne  hidependence  of  other 
nations,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  hiS  infallibiilty.  Butk 
whim  he  suggests,  that* the  civilization  of  the  Russian  nobility 
‘  created  a  new  Mucedun  in  tlie  north  of  the  modem  Grecian 

*  commonwealths,  and  it  only  wants  a  Philip  to  be  as  fatal  to 

•  the  liberty  of  its  neighbouni  as  the  pther,* — he  starts  a  com¬ 

parison  which  has  so  niuoli  of  the  semblance, < at  Jeast,  of  truth, 
as  justly  to  jrWaken  our  alanod.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  aggrafidiaeibent  of  Russia  has  been  steadily  ad^ 
vancing. »  The  conimand  of  the  Bahic,  the  Euxhie,  and  ths 
Caspian,  the  complete  subjugation  and  orgmumtiota  of  tht 
Cossacks,  the  acquisition  of  Cqutland;  and  wtaHr  tlie  pos«^ 
siou  of  Finland  and  Poland,  .have  giv^bm*  a  positwitof  tens*  * 
ble  advantage  both  fof'aCfactalid  ^^^fe'  ■not  yitr  * 


obvious  enough,  that  the  experiment  has  not  yet .  been  iairty 
tried ;  that  the  system  which  may  be  sufficient  tor  an  infant  or 
arising  commonwealth,  may  fail  in  its  application  to  a  more 
dense  and  complicated  state  of  society.  The  inconreniencies 
of  their  scheme  of  association  have  never  yet  pressed  upon  the 
American  population ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether 
their  institutions  are  as  well  suited  to  the  difficulties,  as  they 
kve  been  found  effectual  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  gene¬ 
ral  administration. 

The  internal  state  of  France  has  varied  since  this  work  was 
written ;  and  much  of  what  might  be  correct  at  the  date  of  its 

adetion  in  Sept.  1821,  is  now  inapplicable  to  the  high- 
ed  ultraism  of  the  French  government.  We  i^ee,  not- 
vkbtanding  this,  with  the  Writer,  in  the  view  which  he  takes 
rfthe  auspicious  situation  of  our  neighbours,  on  the  whole, 
though  there  are  many  circumstances  which  might  justify  less 
hvoi^ble  prognostics.  He  observes,  and  justly,  that  France  is 
tki arena  on  which  the  two  great  European  interests— the  libe- 
nl  and  the  servile— ^ay  be  considered  as  fairly  confronted. 
Ihe  aentiment  of  the  nation  is  evidently  with  the  former ;  and 
if  there  were  no  other  motive  for  jemousy  of  the  emigrant 

1^,  the  state  of  landed  possessions  would  be  amply  sufficient. 
'Property  must  change  hands,’  was  the  maxim  ot  the  Revolu- 
ana  its  restoration  is  the  very  natural  but  very  impolitic 
of  the  old  proprietors.  Hence  a  continual  feeling  of 
triktioD  in  the  minds  of  both  parties ;  and  hence  the  antipathy 
*ith*whtch  a  large  and  formidable  body  in  the  nation  regards 
^  men  who  snrround  the  throne.  The  French  press  is  no 
in  the  same  state  as  when  this  work  was  composed  ;  but 
sw  Author’s  sentiments  respecting  the  principal  writers  who 
the  public  mind,  are  equdly  applicable  to  the  present 
y^t.  While  M.  de  Ca^s  was  in  power,  the  press  was 
I^JtetiaUY  ^d  the  respectable  journals  on  either  side 
^01.  XVIII.  N.  S.  2  M 
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however,  so  destitute  of  tnist  in  what  we  should  term  Divine 
Providence,  but  what  modern  politicians  are  accustomed  to 
cJl  *  the  chapter  of  accidents,’  as  to  ask  with  the  Writer  be¬ 
fore  us, — '  Wnen  Constantinople  shall  be  a  Russian  port,  and 
<  Persia  a  Russian  province,  what  will  become  of  tne  British 
'  empire  in  India,  and  on  the  ocean  V 
This  well-written  volume  takes  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
politics  in  Europe,  in  reference  both  to  the  general  system  and 
to  the  internal  arrangements  of  single  states.  The  Author’s 
lentiments  are  liberal  but  moderate.  After  having  gone  the 
whole  round  of  his  Appointed  survey,  he  finishes,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  claiming  for  his  own  federal  republic. 
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Tkii  wat  his  chair ;  and  in  iu  unobserved, 

.  Keadiog  or  thinking  of  his  absent  friends, 

He  passed  away  as  m  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  region  !  reace  to  those  who  dwell  here  ! 

Tliey  know  his  value— every  coming  step. 

That  gathers  round  the  children  from  their  play. 

Would  tell  tliem  if  they  knew  not. — But  could  aught 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 
Where  he  is  sleeping;  where,  and  in  ah  age 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry, 

He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  exalt ; 

Leading  to  better  things  ^  pp.  117 — 21. 

-  - _ _ ..-U — .  1.  m..  t  .1,.  -  ■  ,  ,  _ 

Art.  VI.  Europe^  or,,  a  General  Survey  of  the  threschl  Situation  of 
the  Principal  Powers;  with  Conjectures  oh  their  Future  Progpeett. 
By  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States.  Svo.  pp.  4tl.  London.  1824. 

1  F  the  HtateHmeii  who  were  concerned  in  getting  up' the  Treaty. 
^  of  Westpiiiklia,  were  to  rise  from  tlie  dead,  and  to  witness, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  complete  annilulatiou  of  the  system 
which  It  cost  tloBin  ao  .much  trouble  and  anxiety  to  oonstruct, 
they  would  be  stHtne^ely  at  u  loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of 
their  siu'cessors.  Were  the  great  Earl  of  ('huthaui,  or  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  to  re-^appear  on  the  sdenes  of  their  former  glory,  they 
would  shudder  witli  indignation  at  the  subserviency  which  has 
permitted  Russia  to  place  herself  in  an  attitude  Of  such  ap> 
palling  menace  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  present  Writ^ 
whose  views  seem  to  be,  in  ge«eral,  judloious  and  im[)artial, 
has  set  the  impolicy  of  this  conduct  in  a  strong  light ;  and 
though  there  may  be  somewhat  of  exaggeration  in  his  estimate 
of  Muscovite  power,  yet.  there  is  enough  of  unquestionable 
truth  to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  Wheuheadirmi^ 
that  *  not  all  Europe  cfonihiaed  in  opposition  will  be  able  to  re* 

*  sist  its  progress,*  i^hould  it  assail  (ne  independence  of  other 
nations,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  his  iufallibiUty.  But 
wldm  he  suggests,  that  *  the  civilization  of  the  Russian  nobility 

*  created  a  new  Muceduu  in  tlie  nortli  of  tlie  modem  Grecian 

*  commonwealths,  and  it  only  wants  a  Philip  to  be  as  fatal  to 

*  the  liberty  of  its  ueighboura  as  the  other,* — he  starts  a  com¬ 
parison  which  has  so  much  of  the  semblance,  at,  least,  of  truth, 
as  justly  to  «Waken  our  alarm.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  ;tggnifrdiaement  of  Russia' has  been  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing.  t  iThe  conmiand  of  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine,  and  the  1 
Caspian,  the  complete  subjugation  and  oivsstixisiioto  of  the  * 
Cossacks,  the  acquisitidn  of  Cqufland;  and  mtaHy.the 

siou  of  Finland  and  Poland,  have  ajpoaitwifot  tens* 

ble  advantage  both  for’atCack  ahd  /not 
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however,  so  destitute  of  tnist  in  what  we  should  term  Divine 
Providence,  but  what  modern  politicians  are  accustomed  to 
cjl  *  the  chapter  of  accidents/  as  to  ask  witli  the  Writer  be¬ 
fore  us, — *  Wnen  Constantinople  shall  be  a  Russian  ^rt,  rmd 
<  Persia  a  Russian  province,  what  will  become  of  the  British 
'  empire  in  India,  and  on  the  ocean 
This  well-written  volume  takes  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
politics  in  Europe,  in  reference  both  to  the  general  system  and 
to  the  internal  arrangements  of  single  states.  The  Author's 
lentiments  are  liberal  but  moderate.  After  having  gone  the 
whole  round  of  his  appointed  sunre]^,  he  finishes,  as  mi^ht 
hive  been  expected,  by  claiming  for  his  own  federal  republic, 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  enlightenea  government.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  enough,  that  the  experiment  has  not  yet  .been  lairly 
tried ;  that  the  system  which  may  be  sufficient  for  an  infant  or 
arising  commonwealth,  may  fail  in  its  application  to  a  more 
dense  and  complicated  state  of  society.  The  inconveniencies 
of  their  scheme  of  association  have  never  yet  pressed  upon  the 
I  American  population ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether 
their  institutions  are  as  well  suited  to  the  difficulties,  as  they 
hive  been  found  effectual  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  gene- 
nl  administration. 

The  internal  state  of  France  has  varied  since  this  work  was 
fritten ;  and  much  of  what  might  be  correct  at  the  date  of  its 

adetion  in  Sept.  1821,  is  now  inapplicable  to  the  high- 
ed  uUraism  of  the  French  government.  We  agree,  not- 
vithatanding  this,  with  the  Writer,  in  the  view  which  he  takes 
tf  the  auspicious  situation  of  our  neighbours,  on  the  whole, 
though  there  are  many  circumstances  which  might  justify  less 
hvomble  pro^ostics.  He  observes,  and  justly,  that  France  is 
thi  arena  on  which  the  two  great  European  interests — the  libo- 
nl  and  the  servile— ^ay  be  considered  as  fairly  confronted. 
Ihe  lentiment  of  the  nation  is  evidently  with  die  former ;  and 
y  there  were  no  other  motive  for  jemousy  of  the  emigrant 
fvty,  the  state  of  landed  possessions  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

1*  hoperty  must  change  hands,'  was  the  maxim  of  the  Revolt!- 
hoo;  and  its  restoration  is  the  very  natural  but  very  impolitic 
f^on  of  the  old  proprietors.  Hence  a  continual  feeling  of 
in  the  minds  of  both  parties ;  and  hence  the  antipathy 
l^  which  a  large  and  formidable  body  in  the  nation  regards , 
*^en  who  surround  the  throne.  The  French  press  is  no 
in  the  same  state  as  when  this  work  was  composed ;  but 
.^Author's  sentiments  respecting  the  principal  writers  who 
^fcmce  the  public  mind,  are  equdly  applicable  to  the  present 
While  M.  de  Ca^s  was  in  power,  the  press  was 
^’Jtetially  free,  and  the  respectable  journals  on  either  side 
XV^III.  N.  S.  2  M 
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wer«  conducted  with  as  much  ability  and  fe^rd  to  genwil 
decorum  aa  those  of  England  or  Ahierica.  The  two  peri¬ 
odical  pamphlets,  the  Cotnervateur,  conducted  by  Chat^U- 
kniand,  and  the  Minertet  edited  by  Benjamin  (Constant, 
pied  the  same  rank  in  p^iblic  opinion  as  the  Edinburgh  and  the 
Quarterly  Reviews  in  our  own  country.  Of*  these  two  oppo- 
nenta,  the  drat  is  the  most  animated  writet- ;  the  ^e6ohd,  the 
clearest  thinker.  On  the  imposition  of  the  censorship,  they 
both  thtew  up  their  publications. 

*  Beside  these,  there  were  other  political  writers  of  merit,  wle 
laboured  Id  general  in  a  larger  sphere  of  action,  and  contributed  bat 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  journals.  The  liberal  party  had  just  sutuioed 
a  severe  lo«  in  the  most  celebrated  of  its  literary  chatnpiont; 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  first  of  female  writers,  always  animated  by  i 
truly  liberal  spirit,  although  her  vieWs  on  particular  subjects  were 
often  warped  by  the  warmth  of  her  feelings^  and  the  liveliness  of  ber 
imagination,  from  the  strict  line  of  truth.  M.  de  Pradt  was  ttiH  lift 
to  supply  her  place  with  greater  activity,  if  not  with  equal  tilenlt  i 
politiciao  who,  to  use  his  own  facetious  phrase,  has  assisted  ecaa 
muros  at  all  the  congresses  which  have  been  h^  in  Europw  Ml 
that  of  Rattadt ;  in  some  respccU  the  most  remarkable  writer  of  paw 
phlets  that  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Burke  ;  but  without  Uf 
pretensions  to  his  force  of  language  or  logio,  although  ei^aged  in 
joster  and  more  generous  cause.  At  a  later  period,  M.  Guizot  dii> 
ttnguished  himsidf  by  a  pObficatfon  to  which  I  have  hlready’atliideiL 
and  which  created  m  France  nrore  sensation  than  any  rinde  poWtell 
work  that  has  appeared  since  the  king's  relam.  Oa  me  (ppMkt 
side,  the  most  distingwrahed  writer  after  ChMeaubriatid  M  fiH 
Viscount  de  Bunald,  pronounced  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  be  the 
losopher  antuphilosophy.  His  style  has  too  nuich  af*  the  obsdtiliy 
from  which  ber's  was  not  always  free,  and  none  of  the  poetical  oolov- 
ing  wTth  which  she  redeemed  that  and  her  otlier  fauW  The. oily 
quality  lhat  gives  his  writings  any  flavour,  is  a  strong  infusion  bl- 
temess.  The  Abb6de1d  Mennais  is  much  before  him  in  pobt  if 
style.  Ffe  treats  political  subjects  entirely  In  a  theological  ^iot  of 
view,  and  of  course  only  in  the  most  geheral  and  abstract  form,  ea* 
cept  where  measures  relating  to  the  church  are  Under  dheuWu^ 
Two  or  three  foreigners,  who  wrhe  in  FVenoh,  and  publish  rtt 
have  acquired  some  distinction  on  theaame  side.  M.  do 
a  member  of  tbe  republican  goverament  df  Berne,  olaims  Um 
able  title  of  the  modern  Bacon,  He  is  publishmg  a  wbkaujM 
work,  entitled  tha  Restoration  FaUUcal  oeUnce,  fmioh,iiaaiM 
us  elsewhere,  is  exciting  a  profound  sensation  tliroughout 
appears  destined  to  produce  the  most  important  results* 
has  lately  been  converted  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Calholicftw 
and  has  ther^y  lost  hts  place  in  the  government  of  Berne.  In  tw 
pamphlet  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  this  event,  he  statm  g* 
pressly,  that  he  lodks  upoh  htmseN'  nsSpcdally  rais^  Up  Iw 
deuce,  to  effect  a^grm  ftefbritfalkMi^n^Giirepe;  the  cousUtumttwn^ 
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iriiksh  if  io  be  the  retiirn  of  ail  wfudleriDC  PretatODt  sheep  to  the  Ce* 
llK>iic  loid.  Lastly#^  the  iate  Count  da  Maiatre,  formeiljr  of inistof  pie* 
^lipoieatiary  in  Rtma,and  aflenvardaniuustar  batata  in  the  sanriae  of 
iheRiag  of  Sardiiya,  haa  defended*  in  aeariety  of  publtcataoof,  the  doo- 
idaef  of  orthodoxy  in  religion  and  politicay  whi^  aia  now  genatalijr 
coapifid  togeti^r  their  champione*  the  forincr  meanuig  popery.  'Cy 
fM  lue,  lie  inquires  in  one  pf  theae  worhf,  ore  gentral  (oipiah  #o 


my  give  the  raeasure  of  his  liberality  and  humanity.  Hie  boainH 
kfoever,  are  printed  in  rarioua  languageg*  and  circulated  gratis  by 
ik  Kligious  ufisoctalioDf  on  the  cootineat.^  pp.  97 

Spain  and  Poi^ugal  occupy  but  little  ^pace  tl^iy 
pages,  fie  yiadi^tpa  the  4ppoi|>^ipnt  of  a  jingle  a^apipblly* 
tpthe  excluBiou  .of  ai^  imbtocr^^  eoAatPt  biat  o}^ppt» 
warott  to  tlie  mode  ia  which  minieierg  are  MMUM¥tUbilo  |o 
(ki  Curias  an  aH  stages  o£  their  adnunistnitioii ;  and  stroDgiy 
fewWiwnii  the  absurd  re<^ula/tioii  whieh  makes  tha  memben"  of 
deexisthig  legislature  ineligible  for  the  next  dleodon.  Thia 
was  the  rock  on  which  the  first  leaders  of  the  Ftenrh  Rerelnrton 
sfecked  their  h^eful  renture :  they  retired  from  the  political 
Md  iwst  af  the  important  period  wueii  t^e^r  talents  ^n4 
iriotUm  were  most  urgently  reqi4)^ite*  ii^nd  ithey  left 
tohe  completed  hy.^  ^t  pf  rechtees  ^^.^nturej^, 

^\tm  ^dement  wae  ooufveioffw  wd  .wl^se  9!)]^  the  ^pquir 

of  wealth  aa4  pow.er. 

,  R«l»|)ectii^  Italy  and  iQ^gece*  the  Wfit^  Q9pcludes  ^  bgiaf 
Ut  pithy  .oi^tcr*  with  the  expression  ,of  Jus  hope,  that  the  day 

*  )i  not  now  very  far  remote  when  die  civilization  of  Europe  wiO 
orer-flow  its  present  limits,  and  carry  wealth  and  happiness  fehrou^ 
Ae  whole  of  those  delight^*  but  desolate  regions  that  embosom  ihe 
Itediterranean.  Could  the  Christian  powers  but  aot  together  for  gqod^ 
iith  as  much  cordiality  as  they  often  do  for  evil*  the  regeneradom  pf 
these  countries  might  be  accomplished  algaost  wftboujt  an  effort.  Tbp 
uprose  which  has  lately  beep  so  miserably  .enqiloyed  in  cruahii^the 
libf^  institutions  of  Naples,  woul^,  under  such  circumstancqs^  ^ve 
htta  sufficient  to  establish  them  in  every  part  of  the  dommna  <« 
Uimism.*  p.  132. 

^  I 

We  must  decline  the  task  of  following  the  *  .Citizen  of  ttw 

*  6mted  States*  through  his  interesting  remarks  on  the  policy 
tf  the  German  and  Northern  States ;  having,  indeed,  parUy  a»- 
Wpated,  in  our  prefatory  observations,  the  comments  which  we 


y  express  our  regret  that  the  following  note  should  hswe 
a  niche  here*  in  connexion  with  a  just  leprobation  of 
^bombardment  of  the  l>anish  capital. 

'  The  author  of  a  work  lately  published  in  England,  entitled,  **  An 
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Account  of  the  Campaigns  at  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  bjt 
British  officer,”  has  undertaken  to  represent  this  outrage  as  a  just 
taliation  upon  the  Americans  for  the  murder  of  Generid  Rost’s  hone 
shot,  as  lie  says,  from  a  window  in  the  city  of  Washington,  obserrinp 
at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  persons  found  in  the  house  m  ere  pie* 
viously  put  to  the  sword,  to  satisfy  the  manes  of  this  implacable  ani¬ 
mal.  A  British  officer  has  other  things  to  study  besides  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  may  not  be  am^are  that  had  General  Ross  him- 
self  been  shot  from  a  window,  instead  of  his  horse,  those  proceedingt 
would  not  have  been  a  whit  more  justifiable  either  in  right  or  usage. 

But  any  man  of  common  humanity,  hom'cver  ignorant  of  law,  would 
have  revolted  at  the  idea  of  sacriheing  a  house  full  of  innocent  people, 
and  burning  down  several  magnificent  public  buildings,  to  expiate  the 
death  of  a  quadruped.  This  would  have  been  something  worse  than 
the  madness  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who  appointed  his  horse  consul. 
There  is  reason  to  hope,  and  even  to  believe,  that  the  motive  assigned 
by  the  British  officer  was  not  the  real  one ;  but  as  he  has  undertakes 
to  justify  the  measure  on  this  ground,  he  is  entitled  to  an  equal  degree 
of  credit  for  good  sense  and  good  feelings,  whether  his  account  ii 
correct  or  not.*  p.  215. 

Now,  though  we  by  no  means  vindicate  the  system  of  re¬ 
prisal  which  dictated  the  destruction  of  tlie  •  public  buildin! 
of  Washington,  yet,  we  have  always  understood,  that  in 
paltry  warfare,  the  Americans,  on  the  Canada  frontier,  led 
the  way.  But  without  insisting  on  this  comparatively  imna- 
tcrial  [)oint,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  niiseraWf 
spirit  of  misrepresentation  which  pervades  this  paragraph.  It 
w  as  in  retaliation,  says  our  Author,  ‘  for  the  murder  of  General 

•  Ross’s  horse.’  If  this  statement  were  correct,  which  we 
much  doubt,  w  e  presume  that  no  one  will  question  but  that  ike 
shot  which  struck  the  horse,  was  aimed  at  the  rider ;  and  we 
apprehend  that,  in  military  usage,  an  attempt  of  this  kind  is 
invariably  visited  with  severe  and  summaiy  vengeance ;  whether 
justly  or  not,  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  decide. 

In  the  observations  on  the  state  of  things  in  Great  Britain, 
there  is  some  slrikinsc  matter  mingled  with  much  that  is  com- 
inon-place.  Adverting  to  the  prosecutions  which  have  been 
earned  on  against  obnoxious  pui)lications,  and  admitting  that  [J 
the  suppression  of  such  violations  of  truth  and  decency,  as  *an 

•  act  of  substantial  justice,'  the  Writer  objects  to  these 
eeedings  on  the  score  of  expediency.  He  states  that  he  firat  | 
learnt  from  the  trial  of  Garble,  that  two  or  three  editions  of 
the  works  of  Paine  had  been  published  in  America;  that  he  ^ 
never  saw  a  copy  in  a  bookseller’s  shop,  and  that  he  has  me* 
with  ‘  very  few  in  private  collectionK.’  In  fact,  ‘  they  are  never  * 

•  heard  of’  in  the  IJnited  States,  and  excite  no. interest, hecaii>»’  j 
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they  are  fairly  left  to  take  their  *  chance  for  popularity  or  ob- 
icurity. 

The  description  of  the  aspect  which  England,  as  a  sort  of 
Father*land,  presents  to  the  eye  of  an  American,  is  skilfully 
done,  much  in  the  style  of  Washington  Irving. 


<  The  misery  that  exists,  whatever  it  .  may  be,  retires  from  public 
view  ;  and  the  traveller  sees  no  traces  of  it,  except  in  the  beggars, 
which  are  not  more  numerous  than  they  are  on  the  continent,  m  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  newspapers.  On  the  contrary,  the  im¬ 
pressions  he  receives  from  the  objects  that  meet  his  view  are  almost 
uniformly  agreeable.  He  is  pleased  with  the  great  attention  paid  to 
bis  personal  accommodation  as  a  traveller,  with  the  excellent  roads, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  public  carriage^  and  inns.  The  country 
every  where  exhibits  the  appearance  of  nigh  cultivation,  or  else  of 
wild  and  picturesque  beauty ;  and  even  the  unimproved  lands  are  dis¬ 
posed  with  taste  and  skill ;  so  as  to  embellish  the  landscape  very  highly, 
if  they  do  not  contribute  as  they  might  to  the  substantial  comfort  of 
the  people.  From  every  eminence,  extensive  parks  and  grounds, 
spreading  far  and  wide  over  hill  and  vale,  interspersed  with  dark 
woods,  and  variegated  with  bright  waters,  unroll  themselves  before 
the  eye,  like  enchanted  gardens.  And  while  the  elegant  constructions 
of  the  modem  proprietors  fill  the  mind  with  images  of  ease  and 
luxury,  the  mouldering  ruins  that  remain  from  former  agea  of  the 
castles  and  churches  of  their  feudal  ancestors,  increase  me  interest 
of  the  picture  by  contrast,  and  associate  with  it  poetical  and  affecting 
recollections  of  other  times  and  manners.  Every  village  seems  to  be 
the  chosen  residence  of  industry,  and  her  handmaids,  neatness  and 
comfort ;  and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  island,  her  operations  present 
themselves  under  the  most  amusing  and  agreeable  variety  of  forms. 
Sometimes  her  votaries  are  mounting  to  the  skies  in  manufactories  of 
innumerable  stories  in  height,  and  sometimes  diving  in  mines  into  the 
boweU  of  the  earth,  or  dr£^ging  up  drowned  treasures  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea.  At  one  time  the  ornamented  grounds  of  a  wealthy 

nrietor  seem  to  realise  the  fabled  Elysium ;  and  again,  aa  you  pass 
tc  evening  through  some  village  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture, 
where  a  thousand  forges  arc  feeding  at  once  their  dark  red  fires,  and 
clouding  the  air  with  their  volumes  of  smoke,  you  might  think  your- 
lelf  for  a  moment  a  little  too  near  some  drearier  residence.* 

pp.  288, 9. 


After  striking  sketches  of  Oxford,  with  its  collegiate  palaces, 
seeming  ‘  the  deserted  capital  of  some  departed  race  of  giants 
of  Liverpool,  *  all  bustle,  brick,  and  business of  Stonehenge, 
aith  its  immense  masses  of  rock  ‘  wrought  and  moved  *  by 
semi -barbarians ;  of  tiie  *  ancient  forts  upon  the  Ohio,  on 
'  whose  ruins  the  third  growth  of  trees  is  now  more  than  four 

*  hundred  years  old and  of  our  ruined  castles  and  cathedrals 

*  ikiiltiiicr  rktk  ilifkir  rlarlc  trr*>pn  rrtliPA  rif  ivv  tnrrkiirpfil  fliA  mvorroi 


p\iUing  on  their  dark  green  robes  of  ivy  to  conceal  tlie  ravages 
of  time  he  goes  on  as  follows : 
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*  WIhU  •  beaiUiftil  and  brilliant  vUion  was  this  Gothic  archhactOT^  j 

•hining  out  as  it  did  from  the  deepest  darkness  of  feudal  barbariiia!  { 

And  here  a^in»  by  what  fatality  has  it  happened  that  the  mod^ros,  ■■ 

with  all  their  civilization  and  improved  taste,  have  been  as  utterly 
unsuccessful  ih  rivalling  the  divine  sknplicity  of  the  Greeks,  as  the 
rude  grandeur  of  the  Cyclopeans  and  ancient  Egyptians  }  Since  the 
rtfival  of  art  in  Europe,  the  builders  have  confined  themsehet  I 
wholly  to  a  gaaceless  and  unsucoesslul  imitation  of  ancient  models. 
Strange  that  the  only  new  arciiitoctunil  conception  of  any  value  sub-  j 

sequent  to  the  time  of  Pliidias,  should  have  been  struck  out  at  the  I 

worst  period  of  society  that  has  since  occurred.  Bometiiwes  the  mo-  I 

in  their  laborious  poverty  of  invention,  heap  up  small' mateniiB 
ia  large  maases*  and  think  that  ot*  Peter’s  or  St.  Paul’s  will  be  as  muck 
more  sublime  than  the  Parthenon,  as  they  ore  larger :  at  others,  they 
condesoeod  to  a  servile  imitation  of  tlie  wild  and  native  graces  ot'  ti^ 
Gothic ;  as  the  Chinese,  in  their  stupid  ignorance  of  per8|)ectiva,  can 
still  copy  lime  by  line,  and  point  by  imii^  a  European  picture.  But 


.  Inf  an  Amaricmn. 


the  Norman  casUes  and  churches,  with  all  tlictr  rtcliness  and  aubliniify, 
leli  wkh  the  nower  of  their  owners  at  the  rise  of  the  commonwealllL 
TUa  iadopenoents  were  levellers  ot'  substance  as  well  as  form,  and  ihe 
material  traces  they  left  of  their  ezistence,  are  ihe  ruins  ot'  wliat  their 
predecessors  had  built.  They,  too,  had  an  architecture,  but  it  was 
tKd  in  wood  nor  in  stoae.  it  was  enough  for  them  to  lay  the  fouada* 
iion  tgf  the  neblef  fabric  of  civil  liberty.’  pp.  S. 

The  old  and  new  towns  of  £dinbur;j;h,  are  pleasantly .  com¬ 
pared  to  FiUjaiuea  and  Roderick  Dbu,  *  reposing  on  the  aami 

•  plaid.* 

One  of  the  few  weak  points  of  the  present  voluaie,  liaa  ia 
Uao  adtempi  to  identify  the  cgriduot  od'  tlie  British  Goverameat, 
in  urging  oo  the  attuMtiou  of  the  American  Administration  Ihe 
palpable  evasions  of  the  laws  agninst  the  slave-trade,  otriveaB 
of  the  United  States,  with  what  wottld  be  the  impertinence  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Washington  in  dictating  to  England  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  tlie  practice  of  Impressment.  Does  the  Writer 
mean  to  aay,  that  the  foreign  slave-trade  can,  in  an^  sense 
whatever,  be  considered  a.s  a  mere  matter  of  domestic  re^* 
latiou'?  Yet,  in  what  other  light  can  he  possibly  view  our  aur 
di^uaible  piactice  of  maritime  conscription  ?  His  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  Bible  and  Missionary  societies  are  of  very 
equivocal  friendliness,  lie  approves  of  them  warmly,  but 
simply  as  promoters  of  a  more  enlightened  polity.  Of  the 
nuHsionaries  themselves,  this  modest  gentleman  speaks  in  scom, 
as*  unacquainted  with  the  ‘  true  character  and  spirit’  of  the 
Bible, — as  *  pioneers  of  civilization,’  pushing  *  forward  where  % 

•  wiser  men  bave  no  motive  to  advance,  and  wnere  their  wisdom 

•  wcmld  be  cf  little  service  if  they  went.’  All  this,  howeverj 
is  only  ridiculous ;  but  when  he  iutuuates  that  *  the  first  crop 
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#cmn  by  these  excellent  men,  nmy  prove  •  poisonous  iniieiul  of 
^  Initritive/  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  express  contempt  of  his 
flippancy,  or  pity  for  that  perverseness  of  head  and  heart,  which 
bftU  ftppfy  such  langiiage  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  With 
tins  iintfiunc,  a  supercargo  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  a  scien¬ 
tific  traveller  excites  his  highest  adiiiiration ;  while  a  missionary 
is  a  *  burlesque  apostle,’  and  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  *  error 
*  and  delusion.’ 


Art.  VII.  Obscrratiofis  on  the  Rnhous  Tendtnev  of  the  SpitatfUlde 
Jet  to  the  Silk  Mtmnfacture  of  London :  to  which  is  added,  a 
Reply  to  Mr.  Hale's  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  Defence  of  the 
Act.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  109.  London.  1899. 

jUSTICE  to  the  Author  of  this  Reply  requires  us  to  notice 
^  it  as  containing  the  alteram  partem  in  the  discussion  of  the 
particular  measure  in  question.  Into  the  personal  dispute,  how¬ 
ever,  between  tliis  Writer  and  Mr.  Hale,  we  must  decline  to 
enter;  but  we  regret  to  notice  the  unnecessary  warmth  and  as¬ 
perity  with  which  that  gentleman’s  statements  are  control 
verted. 

The  Writer  has  done  us  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  short  no¬ 
tice  of  Mr.  Hale’s  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  our  Number  for 
March,  accusing  the  Reviewer  of  having  *  fallen  into  the  error 
•  of  confounding  value  with  cost  oj  production*  The  Reviewer 
has  done  no  such  thing :  on  the  contrary,  he  has  pointed  Out 
the  equivocal  meaning  and  different  acceptation  of  the  word 
tw/we.  On  this  subject,  our  readers  may  have  in  recollection, 
that  we  treated  more  at  large  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Malthus’a 
work,  referred  to  by  this  Writer;*  in  which  we  shewed,  that 
the  cost  of  production  is,  and  must  be,  the  basis  of  exchange¬ 
able  value.  To  restrict  the  word  value  to  market  price,  is  mere 
tfiectatioik  The  word  is  constantly  used  by  the  best  writers  In 
oditr  senses ;  and  in  fact,  value  in  use,  cost  of  production, 
tnd  scarcity,  all  enter,  as  elements,  into  the  relative  exchange¬ 
able  value  of  articles.  That  markets  are  governed  by  supply 
and  demand,  no  one  has  -been  found  to  Question.  Neither  has 
Mr.  IticaVdQ.tibr  Mr.  Hale,  hinted  a  doubt  on  that  subject  J  and 
Mr.  Mai  thus  never  would  have  written  a  boolc  to  prove  what  is 
*0  well  established.  That  exchangeable  value  may  fall  for  a 
dew  below  the  cost  of  production,  is  also  too  known  to 
disputed.  But  to  speak  of  it  as  ilierefore  independent  of 
cost  of  production,  is  palpably  incorrect ;  for  the  excess  of 
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supply  being  removed,  the  exchangeable  value  will  rise  to  iu 
natural  measure,  which  is  no  other  than  the  cost.  The  cost  of 
an  article,  that  is,  the  labour  realised  in  the  commodity,  may 
therefore  be  properly  considered  as  its  natural  value,  to  whica 
the  market  price,  or  variable  exchangeable  value,  may  more  or 
less  approximate. 

But  further,  no  one  doubts  that  w  ages,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will  be  regulated,  like  the  price  of  commodities,  by  supply  and 
demand.  But  to  call  labour  a  commodity  on  that  account,  and 
to  confound  it  with  other  commodities,  is  an  affectation  of 
science,  which  has  led  to  tlie  most  pernicious  and  heartless  man¬ 
ner  both  of  thinking  and  acting.  It  is  making  an  analogy  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  confounding  together  things  as  different  as  property 
and  life ;  the  one  a  tangible,  consumable  article,  the  otner  a 
mere  abstraction — the  physical  capacity  of  the  human  being,  the 
product  of  blood  and  muscle.  If  the  market  price  of  a  com¬ 
modity  is  depressed  below  that  remunerating  price  at  which  it 
can  continue  to  be  furnished,  a  temporary  suspension  of  profit, 
tlie  loss  of  a  per-centage,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  diminution  of 
capital  is  the  result.  But  in  most  cases,  a  mere  fall  of  profits, 
long  before  actual  loss  is  sustained,  will  diminish  the  excessive 
supply,  60  as  to  restore  things  to  their  proper  exchangeable  value. 
But  if  the  wages  of  labour  are  depressed  below  the  means  of 
subsistence,  what  is  the  consec^uence  ?  Can  the  supply  be 
withdrawn?  In  a  country  in  which  there  is  no  actual  redun¬ 
dancy  of  population,  this  may  take  place  :  the  local  excess  of 
hands  may  find  other  employment.  But  in  an  over-peopled 
country,  uie  excess  of  supply  cannot  be  withdrawn,  unless  by 
emigration  or  extermination.  It  is  very  well  for  politicians  to 
talk  coolly  of  either  expedient ;  but,  in  plain  language,  as  the 
commodity  in  excess  is,  life,  sentient  happiness,  it  is  this 
which  must  be  diminished  in  order  to  restore  the  market  price 
of  labour  to  a  level  w  ith  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  superfluous  commodity— labour,  must  be  shipp^ 
off,  or  mustdie  off,  before  the  manufacturer  or  agriculturist  will 
he  forced  to  give  the  wages  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  labourer.  This  is  uie  doctrine  of  iMissezfaire ;  tliis  it 
leaving  things  to  find  tlieir  level.  It  is  true,  that,  in  this 
country,  something  comes  in  the  way  of  this  delectable  con¬ 
summation  ;  that  sometliing  is,  the  Boor  Laws,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  our  modern  politicians  by  common  consent  vote  to  be  a 
nuisance.  These  intercept  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  prevent  ^ 
the  actual  extinction  of  life,  in  cases  in  w’hich  the  market- 
price  of  labour  has  fallen  below  the  means  of  subsistence ;  an<l 
Uius  tlie  agriculturist,  and  in  many  cases  the  manufacturer,  it 
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to  koi'ji  on  purchasin'^  lubour  at  a  price  ilie 

production,  the  dltliTOiice  luriiij^ ‘  made  up  by  the 

country. 

Now,  puttin*;  the  Silk  Trade  out  ot  the  question,  to  which  these 
rttnarks  may  or  may  not  be  applicable,  we  must  maintain,  that 
where  a  mrmanent  depression  of  the  wa^es  of  labour  below  tile 
moans  oi  subsistence  is  found  to  prevail,  the  Legislature,  if  no 
other  remedy  presents  itself,  has  good' reason  to  interfere.  It  does 
iuterfere  in  the  shape  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  and  if  these  did  not  exist, 
it  would  be  the  more  necesssary  to  interfere  in  some  other  way.  It 
interferes  to  prohibit  and  punish  combinations  among  the  poor: 
it  may  with  quite  as  good  reason  interfere  to  protect  the  poor 
from  the  combinations  of  the  rich.  The.  particular  measure 
which  is  resorted  to,  may  he  olqectionahle  or  non-etiicient ;  but 
we  know  of  no  sound  principle  on  which  the  interference  of  the 
Stale  can  he  shewn  to  be  in  itself  unwise.  The  priimiry  object 
of  all  government  is  the  protection  of  individual  life  and  .pro¬ 
perty.  flow,  then,  cun  it  be  said  that  Government  dtf)»aita 
from  its  proper  province,  when  it  interferes  simply  for  this  pur¬ 
pose, — to  protect  the  property  of  the  poor  man,  which  ik  hia 
labour,  and  when  that  labour  is  his  life?  What  would  be  the 
character  of  laws  that  should  prohibit  mendicity,  and  punish  Uie 
vagrant,  while  they  w'ithheld  a  provision  from  the  pauper,  and 
protection  frorh  tlie  labourer?  If  trade 'and  commerce  could 
dispense  with  the  protection  of  the'  laws’  ultogethcr,  then  it 
would  be  all  fair  to  deprecate  legislative  interference.  But,  as 
matters  are,  tlie  objection,  to  be  made  good,  must  lie  against 
the  particular  measure,  not  against  the  general  principle  of 
State  interference.  And  if  it  is  ever  wrong,  by  subjecting  to 
restrictions  the  wages  of  labour,  to  iiiteqKjse  in  the  bargain 
between  the  workman  and  his  employer,  it  must  l>e,  nut  merely 
because  supply  and  demand  will  uhtmaU4u  accommodate  them- 
selves  to  each  other  in  the  caise  of  supertiuous  labour,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  facts  of  the  case  siq^ply  an  exprjriniental  reason  agai list 
tlic  proposed  remedy . 

These  Observations  are  written  with  considerable  ability,  and 
disul^’  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Silt-Trade.  The  correctness  of  the  Writer's  statements  and 
ibe  force  of  his  reasonings,  will  before  long  be  broughtHo  the 
teat,  as  the  subject  is  likely  again  to  undergo  |>arliuinentary 
dueussion. 

Voc,  XVIII.  N.S.  iN 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Triple  Am:  or  the  Improvement  ot  Leisure,  Friend* 
ship,  and  Intellect,  attempted  in  Epistolary  Correspondence.  8vo. 
pp.  443.  Price  10s.  6d.  London.  1821. 

ri^HESE  letters  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  refleclinv 
*■-  mind,  and  without  possessing  any  peculiar  claims  to  orig^ 
nality  of  sentiment  or  vivacity  of  composition,  exhibit  proofs 
of  talent  and  cultivation.  The  contents  are  miscellaneous, 
generally  of  a  serious  and  ari^umentative  cast,  .aitd,  excepting 
in  cerLiin  parts,  where  the  references  are  unpleasantly  indis¬ 
tinct,  and  in  a  few  others,  where  the  reasoning  is  somewhat  in¬ 
efficient,  we  have  been  gratified  by  their  perusal.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  much  afraid  that  tney  will  not  suit  the  general  taste.  TTte 
public  is  fastidious,  and  the  volume  is  rather  heavy.  With 
defects,  the  book  has  substantial  good  qualities ;  and  if  it  had 
been  cut  down  to  a  less  formidable  size,  it  would  have  had  i 
much  fairer  claim  to  popularity  than  half  the  Himsy  productions 
which  gain  currency  in  the  present  day.  Somewhat  less  of  a 
tendency  to  what  some  may  think  cavilling,  and  a  more  cau¬ 
tious  avoidance  of  common-place  speculations  and  obvious  dis¬ 
tinctions,  together  with  some  regurcl  paid  to  compression,  would 
have  given  these  letters  a  much  stronger  hold  upon  the  attention. 
The  tbllowing  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  contents. 

*  As  indecision  has  its  origin  in  guilty  fear ;  so  it  is  fostered  by  oppo¬ 

site  interests.  It  lives  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  its  only  employ  k 
to  make  overtures  to  that,  w  hich  at  different  times,  and  on  vanoui 
accounts,  it  views  as  the  strongest  side.  But  as  one  side  only  shall 
finally  prevail,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  which  we  take.  The 
contest  between  sin  and  holiness  is  not  a  beating  the  air ;  one  muit 
bring  the  other  into  entire  and  everlasting  subjection.  Rome  must 
conquer  Carthage,  or  Carthage  will  min  Rome.  It  admits  neither  of 
a  peace,  nor  a  truce.  It  is  a  war  of  extermination.  Nor  is  the  result 
doubtful ;  for  truth  is  great,  and  must  prevail.  Who  then  is  oo  the 
Lord’s  side  I  , 

*  Christian  decision  seems  to  consist  of  two  parts ;  a  being  indera 
on  the  Lord’s  side,  and  a  public  avowal  of  tne  fact.  The  fomsit 
without  the  latter,  would  be  cowardice ;  the  latter,  without  the 
mer,  would  be  hypoerby.  This  b  a  subject  of  great  importance  If 
we  could  impress  it  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  our  younger  frbndit 
and  on  our  own,  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance.  There  are  tbicc 
thinjn  which  render  decision,  on  tnis  point,  unspeakably  impoiWt 

*  The  first  is,  the  nature  of  the  contest,  which  is  moral.  It  boots 
controversy  about  the  properties  of  matter,  or  the  magnitude  and  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  respective  advantages  of  diflerw^ 
forms  of  government.  It  is  a  contest,  whether  sin  or  holiness,  truth 
or  error,  happiness  or  misery,  shall  prevail ;  whether  our  righlf^ 
sovereign  ana  kind  benefactor,  or  the  usurper  and  destroyer,  ihsh 
reign  over  us  ;  whether  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  shall  abdic*** 
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hie  throne,  or  wlicthcr  the  prince  of  this  world  shall  be  judged,  and 
cast  out.  It  is  a  contest  in  which  arc  engaged,  on  one  side,  nJl  tlie 
ficcs,-^vcrv  thing  that  is  infamous,  odious,  and  wretched ;  and  on 
the  other,  all  the  virtues, — every  thing  that  is  dignified,  nmi^e,  aid 

ay ;  a  contest  which  involves  all  that  b  importuot  to  the  honour  of 
,  and  dear  to  the  interests  of  man. 

<  It  is  important,  still  further,  not  only  on  account  of  the  moral  na¬ 
ture  of  the  controversy,  but  abo  because  wc  must  all  take  a  personal 
part  in  it.  In  this  war  there  is  no  discharge.  Some  things  arc  im¬ 
portant  to  nations  and  communities,  which  are  not  eoually  so  to  indi* 
riduab.  But  here  all  must  determine,  and  take  siaes ;  here  all  are 
alike  interested.  There  is  no  neutral  ground  or  character;  the 
ground  b  all  occupied,  and  every  person,  whether  he  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  or  not,  is  really  engaged.  To  continue,  as  we  think,  unde- 
cid^t  b  to  remain  in  our  natural  state,  and  that  is  a  state  of  enmity, 
iodeebion,  in  the  estimation  of  Christ  himself,  b  opposition ;  **  he 
that  b  not  with  me  b  against  me.’* 

*  But  it  is  most  of  all  important,  because  .the  part  which  we  take 
bvulves  our  everlasting  destiny.  There  arc  some  things  which  in 
'themselves  are  important,  and  which  concern  us  as  individuals,  which 
yet  arc  but  of  small  moment,  comparatively  speaking,  as  they  aiFect 
us  but  for  a  short  time.  The  duration  of  a  thing  goes  very  far 
towards  fixing  its  nature.  A  high  gratification,  if  only  for  a  moment/ 
would  scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  while  a  small  inconvenience,  if 
perpetuated,  will  become  almost  intolerable.  Whatever  involves  in- 
tcrtninable  consequences  b  of  infinite  importance,  because  it  a&cts 
ui  endless  exbtencc.*  pp.  436 — 39.  ' 

There  are  two  or  three  of  the  letters  which  have  puazled  us 
inconceivably,  from  the  strange  way  in  which  the  subject  is* 
mystified  behind  a  *  nebulous  nebulosity’  of  asterisks. 


Art.  IX.  The  Works  of  Virgil^  translated  into  Englbh  Verse,  by 
John  Dryden.  An  improved  edition,  by  John  Carey,  LL.D.  9 
foil.  8vo.  pp.  853.  Price  218.  London.  1819. 

yyiTIIOUT  inquiring  how  far  Dryden’s  translation  may  be 
^  considered  as  an  accurate  or  felicitous  representation  of 
ibe  peculiar  manner  and  feeling  of  Virgil,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  its  intrinsic  value.  'Though 
tke  rich  and  continuous  flow  of  Dryden's  versifleation  might 
^  better  suited  to  the  romantic  tales  in  which  his  most  succes* 
W  efibrts  are  to  be  found,  yet  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  to 
advantage  in  the  noble  series  ot  poems  which  is  here,  for 
me  first  time,  presented  to  the  public  in  a  correct  state.  Drj- 
den,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  too  much  on  the  spur,  to  pay  proper 
^ntion  to  the  reviijion  of  his  own  coiupositions  ;  and  still  less 
he  of  an  humour  to  occu])y  inucli  tune  in  the  examination 
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nf  proof  shoots  ;  honro  have  arisi'n  inniiinorahlf'  errors.  pnHsin<» 
from  oncodition  to  another,  until  they  have  hocoine  uhsolutely 
iflontified  with  the  orijj;inal  text.  This  seems  to  have  been  es. 
pLciidly  the  rase  in  tho  instance  before  us.  if  we  may  form  our 
(ud^X^anent  from  the  formidable  list  of  errata  wliirh  attests  the 
skill  ami  diligence  of  Dr.  Carey.  Dryden  himself  had  to 
apologize  for  a  *  careless  amanuensis  ;*  and  liis  present  Editor, 
wlio  has  had  occasion  to  inspect  closely  the  original  nuhlica- 
ti(»ns,  K|)eaks  witli  contempt  of  the  printer’s  *  wretched  and 
•  bungling  execution.’ 

In  the  year  IKtVd.  an  edition  of  Dryden’s  Virgilian  traimla- 
t  ions  was  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Carey, 
w  fio  exercised  his  accustomed  vigilance  and  acuteness  in  the 
purification  of  the  text  from  the  gross  errors  with  which  it  ww 
charged.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  luid  inaile  a  considerable 
advance  tow'ards  the  completion  of  his  task,  that  he  obtained 
])OHHession  of  the  folios  of  the  first  and  second  edition  ;  widi- 
oiit  which  he  w  as  unable  to  effect  many  improvements,  for  the 
insertion  of  which  it  was  indispensable  to  have  the  means  of 
such  specific  reference.  In  180().  another  publication  of  tht 
same  work  took  place,  hu(  without  the  renewed  inspection  of 
Dr.  Carry,  and  ronse(]uently  w’it.hout  further  emendation.  TIm* 
volumes  before  us  are  the  result  of  a  new  and  careful  collation 
of  the  original  copies.  We  have  taken  some  pains  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  notes  and  corrections,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  onr  recoiuniendation  to  the  work  as  an  accurate  and 
able  restonition  of  Drvden’s  text.  It  contains  all  his  prefaces, 
deilirations,  and  notes,  with  the  addition  of  a  valuable  critical 
apparatus  by  Dr.  Carey,  more  of*  whose;  suggestions  in  theway 
of  conjectural  t;mendation  might  have  been  inserted  in  their 
proper  places,  but  for  his  meritorious  jealousy  of  tampering  witli 
Dryden *s  langiinge.  Many  useful  bints  respecting  prosody  art 
iiitersperst*d  in  Dr.  C.’s  notes. 


Art.  X.  Verses  on  the  Death  vt  Perry  liysshc  Shelley,  by  Bernard 
Burton.  Hvo.  pp.  London.  lS‘i2. 

Mr.  Shellev’s  works,  Alastor,  Qmtcn  Mab,  the  Revolt 
of  Islam,  Rosalind  and  Helen,  and  The  Cenci,  not  one, 
we  imagine,  has  had  the.  good  foitune  to  obtiin  purchaser^ 
Kudicieiit  to  cover  tht^  ropt  of  fmper  and  print.  Yet,  few  pe*f' 
sons  can  leave  failefl  to  hoar  of  tlieii  unhappy  Author;  sodif* 
fereiil  is  notoriet V  frt>m  fame !  The  petition  in  the  (/hancery 
(aunt,  wbirli  tlenounreil  Mr.  Sueiiey  a-*  .i  p]idtb.->ed  athei*t. 
first  brtnujht  him  In  fort  ’in*  public  ,  ind  since  then,  liis 
letv  i»  pea<t*tily  oc<  viiretl  in  coiuKxi.m  withtlm^i*  of  land  Byron, 
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I,riirl»  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and  other  apostles  of  the  last  and  lowest 
M'hool  of  infidelity.  The  Quarterly  Reviewers  lent  their  aid 
to  liish  his  publications  into  notice.  But  still,  hU  works  have 
remained  unread  and  unreadable.  Beyoird  tire  coterie  in  which 
his  liberal  principles  have  procured  for  his  productions  an  ad¬ 
miration  far  above  their  real  merits,  the  genius  of  Mr.  Shelley 
has  only  been  *  seen  by  hearsay'  The  public  have  believed 
that  he  was,  what  his  friends  maintained  him  to  be,  a  per¬ 
son  of  considerable  originality  of  mind,  poetical  talent,  and 
elegant  accomplishments';  have  believed  it  on  tlie  credit  of 
his  Jissociates  and  panegyrists ;  but  have  contented  themselves 
with  taking  it  on  trust,  declining  to  investigate  the  matter  by 
uii  actual  inspection  of  the  evidence.  Never  was  the  poison  of 
bad  principles  more  eflectuaily  sheathed  in  a  style  of  thinking 
and  writing  unintelligible  amf  uninteresting  to  the  generality 
ol  readers ;  never  was  poetry  more  beclouded  and  bemudderl 
with  metaphysics,  imd  its  eificiency  for  good  or  evil  more  com¬ 
pletely  neutralized  by  obscuritv  and  affectation,  than  in  Mr. 
Slielley’s  poems.  Poetry,  and  beautiful  poetry,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  works  ;  though  he  has  never,  |>erhaps,  excelled  that 
wild,  funciful,  brilliant,  and  absurd  allegory  which  appeared  in 
1816  under  the  title  of  **  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude.” 
But  the  absence  of  the  sober  qualities  of  common  sense  and 
virtuous  feeling,  the  incoherence,  savage  misanthropy,  and 
daring  impiety  which  disfigure  that  poem,  and  which  characte¬ 
rize  all  Mr,  S.’s  subsequent  productions,  deprive  his  happiest 
efforts  of  the  power  to  please,  and  brand  them  with  worthlessness. 

Of  the  nniortunatc  Author  himself,  our  feelings  will  notallow 
us  now  to  speak  in  other  language  than  that  of  pity.  The  aw- 
fid  event  which  has  cut  him  off  m  the  midfet  of  nis  career,  has 
H  striking  moral,  but  it  is  of  a  general  nature,  and  speaks  alike 
to  all ;  for  we  dare  not  interpret  as  a  judgement,  a  casualty  to 
which  the  most  excellent  ann  pious  are  equally  liable.  He  is 
summoned  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  his  fellow  mortals ; 
and  what  he  here  disbelieved,  he  by  this  time  knows  to  be  true. 
Mr.  Barton’s  stanzas  quite  express  our  sentiments. 

*  There  is  a  s|)ell  by  Nature  thrown 
Around  the  voiceless  dead. 

Which  lecms  to  soften  censure’s  tone. 

And  guard  the  dreamless  bed 
Of  those  who,  whatsoe’er  they  iwerr. 

Wait  Heaven’s  conclusive  audit  there, 

In  silence  dark  and  dread! 

And  witli  instinctive  awe  our  hearth 
Feel  all  wliieh  such  a  spot  imparts. 
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•  We  fi'el  that  we  ourBcIvci  arc  frail 
In  word,  in  act,  in  thought, — 

And  rather  wish  a  kindly  veil 
In  pity  thrown  athwart 
Errors  and  faults  alike  gone  by  ; 

Than  have  them  to  each  gazer's  eye 
In  open  daylight  brought : 

To  tliose  who  rightly  think  and  feel, 

The  dead  with  emquencc  appeal. 

*  But  should  their  very  errors  be 
In  numbers  eulogized; 

Their  phantasms  urged,  to  set  us  free 
From  laws  by  Virtue  prized; 
if  their  admirers,  not  content 
Their  works  should  be  their  monument, 

Would  have  them  canonized  ; 

It  seems  a  duty  to  uphold 
The  faith  our  sires  maintained  of  old.' 

These  Verses,”  it  seems,  were  suggested  by  an  **  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  Shelley,”  sent  to  the  Author,  in  which  the 
deceased  is  absurdly  enough  styled  *  a  most  distiuguished  phi* 

•  losopher  and  philanthropist, — the  last  defence  of  a  bewildered 

•  world.*  The  modesty  of  the  Elegiast  prevented  him,  we 
suppose,  from  styling  him  the  last  but  one  ;  yet,  Mr.  Arthur 
Brooke,  whose  smirking  portrait  seems  to  court  tlie  sympathy 
of  his  fair  readers  on  behalf  of  the  volume  wliich  it  adorns,— 
tlie  gentle  Arthur  Brooke,  Gent,  remains  behind  to  enlighten 
this  Dewildered  w’orld.  He  too  is  at  once  a  poet  and  a  phuoso- 
nher,  though,  possibly,  one  whom  our  readers  never  may  have 
neard  of.  Were  it  not  for  the  serious  manner  in  which  our 
friend  Barton  has  taken  up  the  challenge,  we  should  have  been 
disposed  to  think  Arthur  Brooke's  language  grave  burlesque. 
We  should  have  been  very  angry  with  nim,  had  he  meant  to 
jest  on  such  a  subject  as  the  death  of  poor  Shelley ;  but,  as  his 
is  downright  earnest  folly,  we  forgive  it  for  tlie  sake  of  the 
verses  it  has  called  forth  in  reply.  Mr.  Barton’s  stanzas  con¬ 
tain  a  mild,  att’ectionate,  but  earnest  appeal  to  that  better  dis¬ 
posed  portion  of  Mr.  Shelley's  admirers,  of  whom  there  is  still 
room  to  hope,  tliat  the  ingenuousness  of  their  minds  has  not 
been  wholly  vitiated,  nor  the  susceptibility  of  their  conscience 
destroyed,  by  the  baleful  virus  of  scepticism.  If,  in  only 
one  iustance,  they  should  be  effectual  in  awakening  serious  re- 
tlection,  they  will  not  have  been  published  in  vain.  Subjoined 
arc  some*  stanzas  addressed  to  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  o\ir  Author's  first  volume. 
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Art.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION 


Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xvho  have  xoorks  in  the  PresSf  tviU  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information 
(post  ptiid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  xoorks  / 
xvhich  thep  may  depetid  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  ron* 
sistent  xoith  its  plan. 


In  the  press,  Thoughts  on  the  Ang* 
liranaiul  Anglo-American  Churches,  by 
John  Brislcd,  Author  of  “  The  Resources 
of  the  British  Empire,**  and  of  **  The 
Ket<»urccs  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica.” 

In  the  press,  a  reprint  in  8vo.  of  Sir 
Kobert  Nauntoii’s  Fragmenta  Regalia, 
or  Oliservatioiis  on  the  Court  of 
F.iizalreth,  her  Times,  anti  Favourites. 

It  will  bt?  accompanied  by  a  Life  i»f 
Nannton,  and  a  series  of  notes  and  his¬ 
torical  illustrations  ;  and  will  lie  embel- 
lislied  with  numerous  portraits,  finely 
engraved,  from  original  pictures. 

In  the  press,  Popular  Stories,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Kinder  und  Houia-Mar- 
chen,  collected  by  Messrs.  Grimm, 
frtau  oral  tradition,  in  diiri'rent  parts  of 
Germany.  To  be  printed  in  one  vol. 
Hmo.  with  numerous  original  designs 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  George  Cruik* 
dunks. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Scries  of 
Portraits  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Great  Britain,  to  be  engraved  in  the 
chalk  manner  by  Mr  K.  Cooper,  from 
the  must  authentic  originals.  To  be 
published  in  numbtTS,  each  containing 
4  portraits.  Pari  1.  will  shortly  ap(>ear. 

The  Rev.  John  Birt,  of  Manchester, 
'll  preparing  for  publication.  Five  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  l*reten8ions  and  Abuses  of 
the  Church  of  Rome:  1.  The  Claim 
of  th»-  Church  of  Rome  to  the  appel- 
btiiHi  (  atholic.  2.  The  connexion  of 
the  Papal  Usurpation  with  Ecclesiastical 
History.  3.  Genius  and  Characteristics 
of  Pa)ial  Ascendancy.  4.  The  Church 
ol  Rome  at  present,  viewed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  past.  5.  Prospects  dis- 
dosed  by  the  actual  state,  of  the  world. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Tnitli  a- 
gainst  Falsehood,  or  Facts  op|K>se<l  to 
Fiction,  in  a  series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  D  >ogla8,  the  author  of  **  No  Fiction.’* 
By  Lefevie.  The  design  of  these  Let- 
leri  is  to  expose  to  public  view  the  ca- 
Kimnies  contained  in  the  above  work, 
to  unfold  the  real  character  of  D>Aigljs, 


and  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  leligious 
novels. 

On  the  19tb  of  November  will  be 
publisherl  with  the  Almanacks,  Time’s 
TclescoiH)  for  1823,  containing,  besides 
the  usual  matter,  an  Introduction  on 
British  '  Entomology,  with  a  plate  of 
Inst'cts  cohiuretl  after  nature. 

Preparing  fur  publication,  Sketches 
of  Field  Sports  as  followed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  India,  with  Observations  on  the 
Animals.  Also,  an  account  of  many  of 
the  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  and 
natural  productions,  intt'rspersed  with 
various  anecdotes.  Likewise,  the  late 
Nawaub  Asoph  U1  Doulah’s  grami  style 
of  sporting  and  character ;  a  dascrlp- 
tion  of  snake-catchers,  and  their  method 
of  curing  themselves  whan  bitten ;  with 
remarks  on  llydrophohia  and  rabul 
animals.  By  Dr.  Johnson,  Surgeon  In 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company, '  ami 
many  years  resident  at  Cbittra  in  Ram* 
ghur. 

In  the  press,  and  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  next  month,  **  Some  Remarks 
on  Southey’s  Lite  of  Wesley.” 

On  the  first  of  December  will  he  pub- 
lislied  in  8vo.  The  Loves  of  the  Angels, 
a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Moore. 

In  the  press  ami  speedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  a  History  and  Description  of 
Fitothill  Abbey  i  illustrated  by  a  aeries 
of  engravings,  com|irehciiding  views, 
plans,  sections  ami  details.  By  John 
Rutter,  ShafUrshury. 

Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  author  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  ke.  is  pnj. 
paring  for  the  press,  in  3  volumes,  the 
Adventures  (»f  Mark  Macrabtn,  ilie 
Camcroniati,  in  which  it  u  intended  to 
exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of  the  beliefs, 
superstitions,  opinions,  poetical  eachu> 
siosm,  and  devotional  and  national 
character  of  the  people  of  the  Scottish 
l/iwlaods. 

Ill  the  press,  a  Funeral  Sermon  for 
the  late  Rev.  John  Owen,  M.A.  one  of 
the  Secretaries  to  the  B.  and  F.  Bible 
Society.  By  the  Rev.  Jos.  Hughes,  M.A. 
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Art.  XII.  I.IST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  rUBLISIIED. 


ftlOCtAPUY. 

A  MhBoir  of  tilt  Lift  aiui  Character 
of  Waller  V^nninf,  E»q.  a  Member  of 
the  Cuininittet*  of  the  Ivoiidmi  Society 
for  the  liuprovemeiit  of  l*riM>ti  Disci* 
pliiMS  who  (litNl  at  SU  lVt«  rshurg,  Jait. 
10,  18‘21,  fiuii)  a  fever  contracted  in 
viHiting  one  c»f  the  g.^ols  of  that  city. 
Ity  KiehanI  Knill.  With  a  Preface  by 
Robert  Winter,  D.D.  WiUi  a  Portrait 
ajiU  V'iew  of  bis  Monument.  Hvo.  7s.  6(J. 

MUCeLLANktiUS. 

Bibliotheca  iieiuldicu  Magiur  Itri* 
lanuUo  i  ait  analytical  catalogue  of 
tiooVa  relating  to  licraidry,  genealogy, 
nubility,  knighthood,  and  regal  ceienio* 
nioa  ;  acoumpanied  by  critical  observa¬ 
tions  and  reinarkti  upon  their  ineiiu, 
and  iiieideiital  notieeii  of  Uieir  authors; 
«»ilh  an  exieusive  list  of  heraldic  inanu- 
.Hcripts,  and  a  supph  oient  of  the  prin- 
eipal  foreign  genealogical  works.  By 
Thomas  Moul<\  With  wood>cuts,  aiul 
a  pot  trait  of  Catndeii.  royal  8vu.  11.  16^, 
royal  4to.  31.  3s. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Mo¬ 
tions,  sKrwtng  that  there  are  no  such 
principles  as  Newton  ;  ami  that  if  they 
did  exist,  they  would  not  solve  the  pha:- 
iiomena.  In  Uirot*  dialogues.  Svo.  3s. 

A  Cleiteral  View  of  the  History  and 
Object  of  the  Bank  of  Kiigiatid ;  wiih 
extracts  from  the  Charter,  Acts  of  Par- 
llaineut,  and  Bye  laws,  &c.  By  John 


M*Cay,  late  assistant  sta'retary  to  the 
Bank  of  Imland.  8vo.  6s.  boanis. 

The  Napoleon  Anecriotet.:  ilhnAraggK 
the  mental  eiieruiet  of  the  late  Empef%r 
of  Fraiu'e,  ami  the  chaiaiUrs  of  bi* 
wairiors  uiul  Mtatesunm.  No.  I.  2s.  6.L 

Confessimis  of  an  Rnglish  Opium- 
rater ;  with  an  ap|>endix.  f.ep  0v«.  3«. 

TIISULOOY. 

Euthanasia  ;  or,  the  State  of  Msn 
after  Death.  By  the  Rev.  Luke  Bouktv, 
LL.D.  Vicar  of  Dudley.  12mo.  4%.  6<1. 

Christian  Corre>poiideuce  ;  or,  s 
col  lection  of  letters  written  bv  Mrs* 
Elisa  Bennis*  to  the  Rcy.  Jubu  Weiky 
ami  others, with  tln-ir answer.'*.  l2aMx6w 

Tlie  Life  and  Clihstian  Rx|>erMnce  of 
Mrs.  Eli/a  Bennis,  exfracietl  from  her 
Journal,  by  'I'h  tmas  Bennis.  P2aio.  5s. 

Principles  of  Use  One  Faith  profmed 
by  all  Cliriktiuns,  By  (bxirge  (Jeary 
Bennis.  12mo.  Is.  64I.  .  r 

Two  Sermons  (K'casioiicil  by  the  deatli 
of  Sarah,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  CbafK 
lin  of  Bishop’s  Stortford.  The  Itrsi,  by 
the  Rov.  T.  Craig.  'I'he  socund,  by  this 
Bereaved  Husbaisl.  Is.  Gd. 

Growth  in  (irnev  :  a  Sermon preaebad 
heforu  the  Middlesex  and  Herts  (Iniaa. 
By  the  Kev.  John  Knight,  of  Poiidor*s 
End.  1». 

A  Dt^fence  of  the  Deity  and  Atoae- 
meiit  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  reply  to  Ram* 
Mohun-Roy  of  Calcutta..  By  Ur. 
Mui‘>hniaii  of  Seruinpore.  8vu.  7s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ill  reply  to  the  Furewell  Letter  of  N.,  we  beg  to  express  our  hope, 
that  wc  shall  continue  ncvcrtlieless  to  enjoy  and  to  deserve  the  l^tiid 
opinion  he  has  been  pleased  to  express.  vVe  take  leave  of  our  friendly 
Correspondent  with  the  most  cordial  sense  of  the  value  of  hb  appro¬ 
bation. 

e  have  received  a  volunteer  review  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bonar*i 
**  Observations  on  the  Character  of  Judas  Iscariot**’  imrnortiog  B> 
coBM  irom  the  Editors  of  that  pamphlet.  The  arrival  of  the  packet 
coBteioing  it  was  *  duly  notified  to  us  by  a  twopenny-post  letter  froca 
the  Wharf ;  but  it  was  only  on  sending  a  porter  there,  and  paying  the 
freightage^  &c.  that  wc  were  put  into  pos:M3sslon  of  this  costly  coni^- 
munication.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  any  respectable  **  Editors 
have  played  otf  this  hoax  upon  us ;  but  we  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
questing  that  all  similar  favour'*  may,  in  future,  he  nt  least 
paid. 


